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YOUTH SMOKING PREVENTION AND 
STATE REVENUE ENFORCEMENT ACT 



THURSDAY, MAY 1, 2003 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, 

AND Intellectual Property, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:04 a.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lamar Smith [Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, and Intel- 
lectual Property will come to order. We have an interesting hearing 
this morning. I will recognize myself and the Ranldng Member and 
also Representative Green for our opening statements, and the en- 
tire opening statements of all members will be made a part of the 
record without objection, as well as the entire testimonies of all 
witnesses today. 

Teenagers who make it through adolescence without having 
smoked are nearly certain not to become regular smokers. Among 
adults who smoke, most report having their first cigarette before 
the age of 13. Governments at all levels have worked with those 
in the public health community to enact policies that discourage in- 
dividuals from smoking cigarettes. 

Two cornerstones of our effort have been, one, strictly enforcing 
minimum age laws and, two, increasing the collection of excise, 
sales and use taxes from consumers in an effort to drive the price 
of smoking up and the demand down. 

Due to their limited incomes, underage smokers are especially 
sensitive to increases in cigarette prices. They are also among the 
most proficient users of the Internet, and they have a great incen- 
tive to seek anon 3 onity for their purchases. Regrettably, a new 
breed of remote sellers doing business by mail order, the telephone, 
and the Internet now promise cigarette consumers both discounted 
prices and anon 3 onity. 

With names such as zerotaxcigs.com and zerotaxsmokes.com, and 
taxfreecigarettes.com, their activities are raising serious questions 
about the ability of governments at all levels to enforce their public 
health, youth access, and State tax policies effectively. These re- 
mote sellers have made it easier for customers to avoid pa 5 ring 
taxes and for teenagers to avoid minimum age laws. 

The purpose of our hearing today is to consider H.R. 1839, the 
“Youth Smoking Prevention and State Revenue Enforcement Act,” 
which was introduced by Representative Mark Green of Wisconsin. 

( 1 ) 
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Representative Green’s bill authorizes State attorneys general to 
bring a civil action seeking injunctive relief in an appropriate U.S. 
district court for violations of the Jenkins Act. 

Since enacting the Jenkins Act in 1949, our Federal policy has 
been to support State and local efforts to tax and regulate the sale 
of cigarettes in interstate commerce. 

The Jenkins Act requires any person selling cigarettes for profit 
in interstate commerce to report to State tobacco tax administra- 
tors the name and address of the persons to whom the cigarettes 
were shipped and the brands and quantities shipped. 

The Act’s purpose is to enable State authorities to have an effec- 
tive mechanism for recovering excise, sales and use taxes from con- 
sumers who seek to avoid paying State taxes by purchasing ciga- 
rettes from low-tax or no-tax jurisdictions. 

One projection is that U.S. Internet tobacco sales will exceed $5 
billion in 2005 and that States will lose $1.4 billion in State tax 
revenues as a result. Representative Green’s legislation enables 
States to enforce compliance with their public health, youth access, 
and cigarette tax policies, thus both increasing States’ revenue and 
reducing health care risks and costs. 

I would like the record to show and reflect that representatives 
from two online tobacco retailers were asked to testify, and it is no 
surprise perhaps that they declined to do so, but we do look for- 
ward to hearing from the witnesses who are here today. 

I will now recognize the Ranking Member, Mr. Meehan of Massa- 
chusetts, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
you for scheduling these hearings. As you know, I have been work- 
ing on Internet and mail order tobacco sales for 5 years. I certainly 
appreciate the willingness to address this issue. I also want to 
thank Congressman Green for offering to work together on this 
issue. We have had some constructive discussions about H.R. 1839, 
and I am convinced that he understands the need for an effective 
solution to the problem of tax avoidance in connection with remote 
sales of tobacco products. 

I would like to be able to support H.R. 1839, but I cannot do so 
in its current form. I have drafted my own version of the bill, but 
I have not introduced it because I didn’t want to preempt Mr. 
Green or this hearing. I hope that we will be able to reach an 
agreement on a strong bipartisan bill. 

My basic concern is that H.R. 1839 does not do enough to 
strengthen the Jenkins Act, which already normally requires ciga- 
rette distributors to comply with the tax laws of the States where 
they send their products. If we don’t close the loopholes and 
strengthen the weaknesses that have made the Jenkins Act com- 
pletely ineffective, we will not be accomplishing much but simply 
passing a new version of the law. 

Coalition for Tobacco Free Kids will outline some of the specific 
provisions that need to be addressed to make sure that H.R. 1839 
gets the job done, but I will highlight a few areas that I think are 
particularly important. The first problem is that H.R. 1839 con- 
tains no felony provision or increased fines. In a report issued last 
year the GAO noted that prosecutions under the Jenkins Act are 
extremely rare because U.S. attorneys have little interest in pros- 
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ecuting misdemeanors. Retailers who rely on the Internet to gen- 
erate sales are largely fly-by-night operations. Injunctive relief is 
meaningless against these sellers because they simply close up 
shop and then start over under a new name. The idea of giving 
States the ability to bring civil claims against other out-of-state 
sellers in Federal court is a step in the right direction, but is rm- 
likely to have much practical effect when defendants have nothing 
at risk but the tax money that they should have paid in the first 
place. The credible threat of criminal prosecution, backed up by 
meaningful penalties, including substantial fines and imprison- 
ment, is essential in order to make this bill work. 

The second issue I want to point out is that H.R. 1839 covers 
only cigarettes. I do not think there is any logical reason to leave 
a loophole for Internet mail order smokeless tobacco such as chew 
and snuff. 

The third concern or set of concerns I want to raise is that H.R. 
1839 includes a number of drafting problems that appear minor 
and may have unintended consequences. I know that Congressman 
Green has been working diligently to finish his draft of the bill in 
time for this hearing, but these issues will also need to be ad- 
dressed. 

For example, I think H.R. 1839 is intended to establish the right 
of States to sue tobacco sellers and distributors for the failure to 
obey State tax laws, but it is not entirely clear from the language 
whether the States would be entitled to hold a seller or distributor 
responsible for refusing to collect taxes that they are owed by con- 
sumers, such as excise tax. If States are forced to sue individual 
consumers for tax evasion, the bill is simply not going to be effec- 
tive. 

I hope that we can rework some of these areas and provisions in 
1839 to make sure that it achieves its intended goals. I am opti- 
mistic that together we will be able to produce a strong bipartisan 
bill that could pass both Houses of Congress and solve the problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Meehan. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Green, is recognized for his opening statement. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks first for the op- 
portunity to have the Subcommittee consider this legislation. This 
legislation addresses a growing problem in this country, the largely 
unregulated sale of cigarettes by mail, telephone, and the Internet. 
As you have already heard, these remote sales usually occur across 
State lines and result in cigarettes being delivered directly to some- 
one’s door while evading State laws, sales to children and sales 
taxes. 

I want to acknowledge my colleague and friend. Congressman 
Meehan. He has been a leader on this subject and I admire his 
work very much and I do want to work with him. I am hopeful that 
we can produce soon a product that will be effective. My bottom 
line is to get something done that will work. 

This legislation will give State attorneys general the tools they 
need to enforce their laws against habitual evasion by remote sell- 
ers. My bill will allow attorneys general to bring suit in Federal 
court against all remote sellers. 
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This is a problem that is getting out of hand. Anyone today can 
get on the Internet, nm a quick search for tax free cigarettes or 
a variation of that phrase and find literally himdreds of Web sites 
offering cigarettes for sale. In fact, there is a special Internet 
search engine set up just for Internet tobacco sites. With nothing 
more than a credit or debit card our children can access these sites, 
buy cigarettes and have their cigarettes delivered right to their 
door without an ID. This will only get worse because, as we all 
know, children are among the most frequent and proficient users 
of the Internet. 

States are largely powerless to stop those rampant violations of 
the minimum age laws because the businesses selling to their chil- 
dren are outside of their borders or otherwise outside the reach of 
State law. The New York Department of Consumer Affairs has 
managed to get traditional retail sellers of cigarettes to an 85 per- 
cent compliance rate with minimum age laws. But the department 
has found its efforts literally gutted by the proliferation of remote 
sellers that it cannot regulate. 

At the same time, as has been mentioned. States are losing taxes 
on these sales. One of our witnesses today, economist Patrick 
Fleenor, will estimate that State governments will lose over $552 
million in sales and excise tax revenue this fiscal year and this fig- 
ure will grow to 1.2 billion by fiscal year 2005. My home State of 
Wisconsin is expected to lose 9 million this year and over $26 mil- 
lion in 2005 at a time when my State, like so many others, is suf- 
fering and is challenged in trying to balance its books. 

The Jenkins Act, which first became law in 1949, requires re- 
mote sellers of cigarettes to report their sales to the States so that 
States can collect the taxes. This is a great idea. The problem is 
that remote sellers don’t comply with the law and no one has been 
able successfully to enforce it. 

The United States General Accounting Office recently reviewed 
147 Internet sites that sell cigarettes and not a single one of those 
sites complied with the Jenkins Act. In fact, many of these sites 
openly promote their law breaking by offering tax free cigarettes 
and say they, quote, don’t report sales. The Web addresses, as, Mr. 
Chairman, have you pointed out, clearly reveal the sellers’ inten- 
tions. These sites include notaxcigarettes.com and zerotaxcigarettes 
among many others. 

In light of these open violations of the law, the GAO looked at 
State efforts to enforce the Jenkins Act and they didn’t find very 
much. Why? Well, the GAO heard from nine States on this and 
every one of them said that they did not have the necessary legal 
authority. The GAO also looked at Federal enforcement efforts and 
found that, quote, no Internet cigarette vendors have been penal- 
ized for violating the act nor had any penalties been sought for vio- 
lators. These lost funds again loom even larger now that so many 
States are laboring to find ways to cut their budgets to make up 
for revenue shortfalls. 

Obviously the public health consequences are also very impor- 
tant. Many States increase cigarette costs through State excise 
taxes for the stated purpose of deterring smoking. We lose those 
benefits of these taxes when we allow large volumes of sales to 
evade those tax schemes. 
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Remote sales of cigarettes are also hxirting local economies. Local 
small businesses cannot compete with the legal tax free sales by re- 
mote businesses. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not allow the situation to continue. 
The rampant evasion of State law is precisely the type of issue that 
Congress should address, and the best way for to us do this is to 
give States the tools they need to effectively enforce their laws 
against all remote sellers. 

This legislation will do this and do it the right way. It will keep 
the authority to enforce State and local laws in the hands of State 
law enforcement. It avoids creating an unfunded mandate, avoids 
creating a new Federal bureaucracy and it avoids interfering with 
or outlawing legitimate commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will agree with me that this is a prob- 
lem and these illegal cigarette sales to children is an issue that we 
must take up as a Committee. Again, I do want to work with some 
who are currently opposing this legislation. I think there are some 
things that we can do. I think we all agree that the bottom line 
is to pass something that will work and work soon. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for holding this hearing and I 
appreciate the willingness of our witnesses to come and testify 
today. 

Mr. Smith. Let me thank other members who are here for their 
attendance as well. Mr. Jenkins of Tennessee, Mr. Keller of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Forbes of Virginia and also Mr. Boucher of Virginia as 
well. This Subcommittee consistently has interested Members and 
good attendance. I am very pleased that that continues. 

Let me proceed now to introduce our witnesses. And our first 
witness is Paul Jones, the Director of Homeland Security and Jus- 
tice at the U.S. General Accounting Office. Mr. Jones is responsible 
for the management of programs and issues in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Homeland Security. Mr. 
Jones graduated with honors from Elizabeth City State University 
with a B.S. in mathematics and earned a Master’s Degree in public 
administration from George Washington University. 

The next witness is Hank Armour, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of two corporations. West Star and Epoch, with convenience 
stores in the Northwest. Dr. Armour founded West Star in 1982 
and Epoch in 1988. Mr. Armour earned a B.A. and Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics and an MBA from Stanford. He also holds a degree from 
the London School of Economics. 

Our next witness is Matthew Myers, president and CEO of the 
Campaign for Tobacco Free Kids, a non-profit organization estab- 
lished to focus attention on reducing tobacco use among minors. 
Mr. Myers formerly represented the Coalition on Smoking and 
Health, which was comprised of the American Cancer Society, the 
American Lung Association, and American Heart Association. He 
holds a B.A. from Tufts and a J.D. from Michigan. 

Our last witness is Patrick Fleenor, a Washington-based eco- 
nomic consultant who specializes in taxation. Prior to opening his 
own practice he was a senior economist with the Joint Economic 
Committee. He has also served as Chief Economist for the Tax 
Foundation, one of the nation’s oldest think tanks. Mr. Fleenor 
holds a B.A. from Albion College and an M.A. in economics from 
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Georp Mason, and an M.A. in political science from American Uni- 
versity. 

Welcome to you all. As I mentioned to you a while ago, all your 
complete statements will be made a part of the record, and I will 
renund you that we would like for you to hold your opening state- 
tions^^ ® minutes so that we will have plenty of time for ques- 

I should also mention to members that are here that we are ex- 
acting a vote on the House floor on the rule somewhere around 
time finished with the hearing by that 

Also to the iritnesses, I don’t know whether to apologize or just 
explam, but what is new to you is new to us as well. This is the 
farst time we have seen that screen in the front. Mr. Myers, I am 
sorry that kind of blocks us. I can’t see your name tag there but 
we will make do. This is also new up here. I want you to know this 
screen is off but I could be watching a basketball game and I am 
not. And also new is the corner arrangement over there. All good 
reasons for all these new arrangements, but nevertheless still mav 
take some getting used to. 

Thank you all for being here. 

Mr. Jones, we will start with your testimony. 

PAUL L. JONES, DIRECTOR, HOMELAND 
SECURITY AND JUSTICE, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, Members 
ot the bubpmmittee, I am pleased to be here today to discuss our 
review— 1 forpt to press the button.. New technology. I am pleased 
to p here today to discuss our review of the state of compliance 
internet cigarette vendors with the Jenkins Act. 

The Internet offers consumers the option and convenience of buv- 
ing cigarettes from vendors in low tax States without having to 
phpically be there. The Jenkins Act requires any person who sells 
pd ships cigarettes across a State line to a buyer other than a dis- 
tributor to reppt the sale to the buyer’s State tax tobacco adminis- 
ttator. ihe act establishes misdemeanor penalties for violations 
Compliance with this Federal law by cigarette sellers enables 
States to collect excise taxes. 

My pepared statement discusses the results of our review of 
J^ epral efforts to enforce compliance with the Jenkins Act. I appre- 
ci^e having my statement included for the record. 

The remits of our review were requested by Congressman Mee- 
han and Congressman Conyers. The results of that review was re- 
ported m August of 2002. 

In my oral statempt I would briefly like to make three points. 
Jbirst, we determine that most Internet vendors do not comply with 
the Jenfans Act or notify their customers of their responsibilities 
under the act. We identified 147 Web site addresses for Internet 
ciprette renders based in the United States. None of these Web 
sites displayed information suggesting that they comply with the 
act. Conversely, 78 percent of these Web sites indicated that the 
vendors do not comply with the act. They posted such statements 
p we do not comply with the Jenkins Act, we do not report sales 
to otate tax authority, and we keep customer information private. 
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Twenty-two percent provided no indication of whether they com- 
plied with the act. 

Internet vendors cited the Internet Tax Freedom Act and privacy 
laws among reasons for not reporting cigarette sales to State au- 
thorities. A number of native Americans claim exemption from the 
act based on sovereign nation status. Our review indicated neither 
the Internet Tax Freedom Act or privacy laws exempt cigarette 
vendors from Jenkins Act compliance. Additionally, nothing in the 
Jenkins Act or its legislative history implies that Native American 
cigarette sales are exempt. 

Second, State and Federal officials are concerned that as Internet 
sales continue to grow, particularly as State cigarette taxes in- 
crease, so will the amount of lost State tax revenue due to non- 
compliance. One research firm estimated that Internet tobacco 
sales in the United States will exceed $5 billion in 2005 and that 
States will lose about $1.4 billion in tax revenue from these sales. 
California recently estimated that its tax loss revenue due to non- 
compliance with the Jenkins Act is approximately $22 million an- 
nually. 

And third, amid these Rowing concerns the Federal Government 
enforcement of the Jenkins Act has been limited. The Attorney 
General of the United States is responsible for supervising the en- 
forcement of Federal laws, including the Jenkins Act. However, the 
Justice Department and the FBI were unable to identified any in- 
vestigations of Internet cigarette vendors or other actions to en- 
force the act. The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, which 
enforces Fed excise tax and criminal laws and regulation related to 
tobacco products, has ancillary authority to enforce the Jenkins 
Act. ATF officials identified only three investigations since 1997 of 
Internet vendors for cigarette smuggling and violating the Jenkins 
Act. 

States have taken action to promote Jenkins Act compliance but 
results have been limited. We concluded that States are hampered 
in their attempts to promote Jenkins Act compliance because they 
lack authority to enforce the act. 

Congressman Green’s bill, H.R. 1839, gives States authority to 
bring civil action against Jenkins Act violators. This could lead to 
greater involvement of States in the enforcement of the Jenkins 
Act. Hence, this could enhance States’ effort to collect excise taxes. 

To improve the Federal Government’s effort in enforcing the Jen- 
kins Act and to promote compliance with the act by Internet ven- 
dors, we suggest in our report that Congress consider providing 
ATF with primary jurisdiction to investigate violations of the act. 
Since our report was issued, ATF was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Now it may be possible for the Attorney General 
to administratively transfer Jenkins Act enforcement authority 
from the FBI to ATF without involving the Congress. We believe 
that this possibility deserves further investigation on the part of 
the Department of Justice. 

This concludes my oral statement. I would be happy to respond 
to questions from the Committee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jones follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Paul L. Jones 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss our work on the extent of compliance 
by Internet cigarette vendors with the Jenkins Act.^ The Jenkins Act requires any 
person who sells and ships cigarettes across a state hne to a buyer, other than a 
licensed distributor, to report the sale to the buyer’s state tobacco tax administrator. 
The act establishes misdemeanor penalties for violating the act. Compliance with 
this federal law by cigarette sellers enables states to collect cigarette excise taxes 
from consumers. 

However, some state and federal officials are concerned that as Internet cigarette 
sales continue to grow, particularly as states’ cigarette taxes increase, so will the 
amount of lost state tax revenue due to noncompliance with the Jenkins Act. One 
research firm estimated that Internet tobacco sales in the United States will exceed 
$5 billion in 2005 and that the states will lose about $1.4 billion in tax revenue from 
these sales.2 

My testimony today is based on the results of work that we completed in August 
of 2002 — namely, our report entitled Internet Cigarette Sales: Giving ATF Inves- 
tigative Authority May Improve Reporting and Enforcement (GAO-02-743). Overall, 
we found that the federal government has had limited involvement with the Jenkins 
Act concerning Internet cigarette sales. We also noted that states have taken action 
to promote Jenkins Act compliance by Internet cigarette vendors, but results were 
limited. 

We determined that most Internet cigarette vendors do not comply with the Jen- 
kins Act or notify their customers of their responsibilities under the act. Vendors 
cited the Internet Tax Freedom Act, privacy laws, and other reasons for noncompli- 
ance. A number of Native Americans cited sovereign nation status. GAO’s review 
indicated that these claims are not valid and vendors are not exempt from the Jen- 
kins Act. 

We concluded that states are hampered in attempting to promote Jenkins Act 
compliance because they lack authority to enforce the act. We suggested that to im- 
prove the federal government’s efforts in enforcing the Jenkins Act and promoting 
compliance with the act by Internet cigarette vendors, which may lead to increased 
state tax revenues from cigarette sales, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms (ATF), instead of the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), should be pro- 
vided with primary jurisdiction to investigate violations of the act.^ We noted that 
transferring primary investigative jurisdiction was particularly appropriate because 
of the FBI’s new challenges and priorities related to the threat of terrorism and the 
FBI’s increased counterterrorism efforts. 

To perform our work, we obtained information from the Department of Justice 
(DOJ) and ATF headquarters regarding federal Jenkins Act enforcement actions 
with respect to Internet cigarette sales. We interviewed officials and obtsdned docu- 
mentation from nine selected states^ regarding states’ efforts to promote Jenkins 
Act compliance by Internet cigarette vendors and estimates of the impact of non- 
compliance on tax revenues. In addition, we reviewed 147 Internet cigarette vendor 
Web sites, and we interviewed representatives of five Internet vendors. 

BACKGROUND 

Each state, and the District of Columbia, imposes an excise tax on the sale of 
cigarettes, which vary from state to state. As of Jeinuary 1, 2003, the state excise 
tax rates for a pack of 20 cigarettes ranged from 2.5 cents in Virginia to $1.51 in 
Massachusetts (see fig.l). The liability for these taxes generally arises once the ciga- 
rettes enter the jurisdiction of the state. 



15 U.S.C. §375-378. 

^Online Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose, Forrester Research, Inc. (Apr. 27, 2001). We were 
unable to assess the reliability of the estimates because the methodology used in developing it, 
including key assumptions and data, is proprietary. 

3 Since our report was issued, ATF was transferred from the Department of the Treasury to 
the Department of Justice and is now known as the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives. 

‘‘We contacted tobacco tax officials in 11 states. Officials in 9 states provided us with informa- 
tion, and officials in 2 states did not provide the information we requested in time for it to be 
included in our report. We selected the 10 states with the highest cigarette excise tax rates on 
January 1, 2002, based on the presumption that these states would be among those most inter- 
ested in promoting Jenkins Act compliance to collect cigarette taxes. Also, we selected one addi- 
tional state that appeared to have taken action to promote Jenkins Act compliance by Internet 
cigarette vendors. 





Figure 1: State Cigarette Excise Tax Rates, in Cents, Per Pack of 20 Cigarettes, as of January 1, 2003 
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Many states have increased their cigarette excise taxes in recent years with the 
intention of increasing tax revenue and discouraging people from smoking. As a re- 
sult, many smokers are seeking less costly alternatives for purchasing cigarettes, in- 
cluding buying cigarettes while traveling to a neighboring state with a lower ciga- 
rette excise tax. The Internet is an alternative that offers consumers the option and 
convenience of buying cigarettes from vendors in low-tax states without having to 
physically travel there. 

Consumers who use the Internet to buy cigarettes from vendors in other states 
are liable for their own state’s cigarette excise tax and, in some cases, sales and/ 
or use teixes. States can learn of such purchases and the taxes due when vendors 
comply with the Jenkins Act. Under the act, cigarette vendors who sell and ship 
cigarettes into another state to anyone other than a licensed distributor must report 

(1) the name and address of the person(s) to whom cigarette shipments were made, 

(2) the brands of cigarettes shipped, and (3) the quantities of cigarettes shipped. Re- 
ports must be filed with a state’s tobacco tax administrator no later than the 10th 
day of each calendar month covering each and every cigarette shipment made to the 
state during the previous calendar month. The sellers must also file a statement 
with the state’s tobacco tax administrator listing the seller’s name, trade name (if 
any), and address of all business locations. Failure to comply with the Jenkins Act’s 
reporting requirements is a misdemeanor offense, and violators are to be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 6 months, or both. Although the 
Jenkins Act, enacted in 1949, clearly predates and did not anticipate cigarette sales 
on the Internet, vendors’ compliance with the act could result in states collecting 
taxes due on such sales. According to DOJ, the Jenkins Act itself does not forbid 
Internet sales nor does it impose any taxes. 

LIMITED FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT WITH THE JENKINS ACT 
AND INTERNET CIGARETTE SALES 

The federal government has had limited involvement with the Jenkins Act con- 
cerning Internet cigarette sales. We identified three federal investigations involving 
such potentiad violations, and none of these had resulted in prosecution (one inves- 
tigation was still ongoing at the time of our work). No Internet cigarette vendors 
had been penalized for violating the act, nor had any penalties been sought for vio- 
lators. 

FBI Has Primary Investigative Jurisdiction 

The Attorney General of the United States is responsible for supervising the en- 
forcement of federal criminal laws, including the investigation and prosecution of 
Jenkins Act violations.® The FBI has primary jurisdiction to investigate suspected 
violations of the Jenkins Act. However, DOJ and FBI officials were unable to iden- 
tify any investigations of Internet cigarette vendors or other actions taken to enforce 
the act’s provisions regarding Internet cigarette sales. According to DOJ, the FBI 
could not provide information on actions to investigate Jenkins Act violations, either 
by itself or in connection with other charges, because the FBI does not have a sec- 
tion or office with responsibility for investigating Jenkins Act violations and does 
not track such investigations. Also, DOJ said it does not maintain statistical infor- 
mation on resources used to investigate and prosecute Jenkins Act offenses. 

In describing factors affecting the level and extent of FBI and DOJ enforcement 
actions with respect to the Jenkins Act and Internet cigarette sales, DOJ noted that 
the act creates misdemeanor penalties for failures to report information to state au- 
thorities, and appropriate referrals for suspected violations must be considered with 
reference to existing enforcement priorities. Since September 11, 2001, it is imder- 
stood that the FBI’s priorities have changed, as unprecedented levels of FBI re- 
sources have been devoted to counterterrorism and intelligence initiatives. 

ATF Has Ancillary Enforcement Authority 

ATF, which enforces federal excise tax and criminal laws and regulations related 
to tobacco products, has ancillary authority to enforce the Jenkins Act.^ ATF special 
agents investigate trafficking of contraband tobacco products in violation of federal 
law and sections of the Internal Revenue Code. For example, ATF enforces the Con- 



28 U.S.C. § 533 provides that the Attorney General of the United States may appoint officials 
“to detect and prosecute crimes against the United States ...” except where investigative juris- 
diction has otherwise been assigned by law. 

^With ancillary authority to enforce the Jenkins Act, if ATF investigates a possible Contra- 
band Cigarette Trafficking Act violation (i.e., cigarette smuggling), for which it has primary ju- 
risdiction, and determines there is a possible Jenkins Act violation, then ATF may also inves- 
tigate the Jenkins Act violation and refer it to DOJ for prosecution or injunctive relief 
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traband Cigarette Trafficking Act (CCTA), which makes it unlawful for any person 
to ship, transport, receive, possess, sell, distribute, or purchase more than 60,000 
cigarettes that bear no evidence of state cigarette tax payment in the state in which 
the cigarettes are found, if such state reqmres a stamp or other indicia to be placed 
on cigarette packages to demonstrate payment of taxes (18 U.S.C. 2342)J ATF is 
also responsible for the collection of federal excise taxes on tobacco products and the 
qualification of appUcants for permits to manufacture tobacco products, operate ex- 
port warehouses, or import tobacco products. ATF inspections verify an applicant’s 
qualification information, check the security of the premise, and ensure tax compli- 
ance. 

To enforce the CCTA, ATF investigates cigarette smuggling across state borders 
to evade state cigarette taxes, a felony offense. Internet cigarette vendors that vio- 
late the CCTA, either directly or by aiding and abetting others, can also be charged 
with violating the Jenkins Act if they failed to comply with the act’s reporting re- 
quirements. ATF can refer Jenkins Act matters uncovered while investigating CCTA 
violations to DOJ or the appropriate U.S. Attorney’s Office for charges to be filed. 
ATF officials identified three investigations since 1997 of Internet vendors for ciga- 
rette smuggling in violation of the CCTA and violating the Jenkins Act. 

• In 1997, a special agent in ATF’s Anchorage, Alaska, field office noticed an 
advertisement by a Native American tribe in Washington that sold cigarettes 
on the Internet. ATF determined from the Alaska Department of Revenue 
that the vendor was not reporting cigarette sales as required by the Jenkins 
Act, and its investigation with another ATF office showed that the vendor 
was shipping cigarettes into Alaska. After ATF discussed potential cigarette 
smuggling and Jenldns Act violations with the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the 
District of Alaska, it was determined there was no violation of the CCTA.® 
The U.S. Attorney’s Office did not want to pursue only a Jenkins Act viola- 
tion, a misdemeanor offense, and asked ATF to determine whether there was 
evidence that other felony offenses had been committed. Subsequently, ATF 
formed a temporary task force with Postal Service inspectors and state of 
Alaska revenue agents, which demonstrated to the satisfaction of the U.S. At- 
torney’s Office that the Internet cigarette vendor had committed mail fraud. 
The U.S. Attomw’s Office agreed to prosecute the case and sought a grand 
jury indictment for mml fraud, but not for violating the Jenkins Act. The 
grand jury denied the indictment. In a letter dated September 1998, the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office requested that the vendor either cease selling cigarettes in 
^aska and file the required Jenkins Act reports for previous sales, or come 
into compliance with the act by filing all past and future Jenkins Act reports. 
In another letter dated December 1998, the U.S. Attorney’s Office instructed 
the vendor to immediately comply with all requirements of the Jenkins Act. 
However, an official at the Alaska Department of Revenue told us that the 
vendor never complied. No further action has been taken. 

• Another investigation, carried out in 1999, involved a Native American tribe 
selling cigarettes on the Internet directly to consumers and other tribes. The 
tribe was not paying state tobacco excise taxes or notifying states of cigarette 
sales to other than wholesalers, as required by the Jenkins Act. ATF referred 
the case to the state of Arizona, where it was resolved with no criminal 
charges filed by obtaining the tribe’s agreement to comply with Jenkins Act 
requirements. 

® A third ATF investigation of an Internet vendor for cigarette smuggling and 
Jenkins Act violations was ongoing at the time of our work. 

ATF officials said that because ATF does not have primary Jenkins Act jurisdic- 
tion, it has not committed resources to investigating violations of the act. However, 
the officials said strong consideration should be given to transferring primary juris- 
diction for investigating Jenkins Act violations from the FBI to ATF. According to 
ATF, it is responsible for, and has committed resources to, regulating the distribu- 
tion of tobacco products and investigating trafficking in contraband tobacco prod- 
ucts. A change in Jenkins Act jurisdiction would give ATF comprehensive authority 
at the federal level to assist states in preventing the interstate distribution of ciga- 
rettes resulting in lost state cigarette taxes since ATF already has investigative au- 



7 Certain persons, including permit holders under the Internal Revenue Code, common car- 
riers with proper bills of lading, or individuals licensed by the state where the cigarettes are 
found, may possess these cigarettes (18 U.S.C. 2341). 

® The U.S. Attorney’s Office determined there was no CCTA violation because the state of 
Alaska did not require that tax stamps be placed on cigarette packages as evidence that state 
taxes were paid. 
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thority over the CCTA, according to the officials. The officials also told us ATF has 
special agents and inspectors that obtain specialized training in enforcing tax and 
criminal laws related to tobacco products, and, with primary jurisffiction, AtF woffid 
have the investigative authority and would use resources to specifically conduct in- 
vestigations to enforce the Jenkins Act, which should result in greater enforcement 
of the act than in the past. 

STATES HAVE TAKEN ACTION TO PROMOTE JENKINS ACT COMPLIANCE BY INTERNET 
CIGARETTE VENDORS, BUT RESULTS WERE LIMITED 

Officials in nine states that provided us information all expressed concern about 
Internet cigarette vendors’ noncompliance with the Jenkins Act and the resulting 
loss of state tax revenues. For example, California officials estimated that the state 
lost approximately $13 million in tax revenue from May 1999 through September 
2001, due to Internet cigarette vendors’ noncompliance with the Jenkins Act. Over- 
all, the states’ efforts to promote compliance with the act by Internet vendors pro- 
duced few results. Officials in the nine states said that they lack the legal authority 
to successfully address this problem on their own. They believe greater federal ac- 
tion is needed, particularly because of their concern that Internet cigarette sales will 
continue to increase with a growing and substantial negative effect on tax revenues. 

States' Efforts Produced Limited Results 

Starting in 1997, seven of the nine states had made some effort to promote Jen- 
kins Act compliance by Internet cigarette vendors. These efforts involved contacting 
Internet vendors and U.S. Attorneys’ Offices. Two states had not made any such ef- 
forts. 

Six of the seven states tried to promote Jenkins Act compliance by identifying and 
notifying Internet cigarette vendors that they are required to report the sale of ciga- 
rettes shipped into those states. Generally, officials in the six states learned of 
Internet vendors by searching the Internet, noticing or being told of vendors’ adver- 
tisements, and by state residents or others notifying them. Five states sent letters 
to the identified vendors concerning their Jenkins Act reporting responsibilities, and 
one state made telephone calls to the vendors. 

After contacting the Internet vendors, the states generally received reports of cig- 
arette sales from a small portion of the vendors notified.^ The states then contacted 
the state residents identified in the reports, and they collected taxes from most of 
the residents contacted. When residents did not respond and pay the taxes due, the 
states carried out various follow-up efforts, including sending additional notices and 
bills, assessing penalties and interest, and deducting amounts due from income tax 
refunds. Generally, the efforts by the six states to promote Jenkins Act compliance 
were carried out periodically and required few resources. For example, a Massachu- 
setts official said the state notified Internet cigarette vendors on five occasions start- 
ing in July 2000, with one employee working a total of about 3 months on the var- 
ious activities involved in the effort. 

Table 1 summarizes the six states’ efforts to identify and notify Internet cigarette 
vendors about the Jenkins Act reporting requirements and shows the results that 
were achieved. There was little response by the Internet vendors notified. Some of 
the officials told us that they encountered Internet vendors that refused to comply 
and report cigarette sales after being contacted. For example, several officials noted 
that Native Americans often refused to report cigarette sales, with some Native 
American vendors citing their sovereign nation status as exempting them from the 
Jenkins Act, and others reffising to accept a state’s certified notification letters. 
Also, an attorney for one vendor informed the state of Washington that the vendor 
would not report sales because the Internet Tax Freedom Act relieved the vendor 
of Jenkins Act reporting requirements. 



^Cigarette vendors are not required to report to a state unless they sell and ship cigarettes 
into the state. Consequently, the states do not know if the Internet vendors that were notified 
but did not respond had any cigarette sales to report. 
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Apart from the states’ efforts to identify and notify Internet cigarette vendors, 
state officials noted that some Internet vendors voluntarily complied with the Jen- 
kins Act and reported cigarette sales on their own. The states subsequently con- 
tacted the residents identified in the reports to collect taxes. For example, a Rhode 
Island official told us there were three or four Internet vendors that voluntarily re- 
ported cigarette sales to the state. On the basis of these reports, Rhode Island noti- 
fied about 400 residents thw must pay state tgixes on their cigarette purchases and 
billed these residents over $76,000 (the Rhode Island official who provided this in- 
formation did not know the total amount collected). Similarly, Massachusetts billed 
21 residents for cigarette taxes and collected $2,150 based on reports of cigarette 
sales voluntarily sent to the state. 

Three of the seven states that made an effort to promote Jenkins Act compliance 
by Internet cigarette vendors contacted U.S. Attorneys and requested assistance. 
The U.S. Attorneys, however, did not provide the assistance requested. The states’ 
requests and responses by the U.S. Attorneys’ Offices are summarized below. 

• In March 2000, Iowa and Wisconsin officials wrote letters to three U.S. Attor- 
neys in their states requesting assistance. The state officials asked the U.S. 
Attorneys to send letters to Internet vendors the states had identified, inform- 
ing the vendors of the Jenkins Act and directing them to comply by reporting 
cigarette sales to the states. The state officials provided a draft letter and of- 
fered to handle all aspects of the mailings. The officials noted they were ask- 
ing the U.S. Attorneys to send the letters over their simatures because the 
Jenkins Act is a federal law and a statement from a U.S. Attorney would 
have more impact than from a state official. However, the U.S. Attorneys did 
not provide the assistance requested. According to Iowa and Wisconsin offi- 
cials, two U.S. Attorneys’ Offices said they were not interested in helping, and 
one did not respond to the state’s request. 

• After contacting the FBI regarding an Internet vendor that refused to report 
cigarette sales, saying that the Internet Tax Freedom Act relieved the vendor 
of Jenkins Act reporting requirements, the state of Washington acted on the 
FBI’s recommendation and wrote a letter in April 2001 requesting that the 
U.S. Attorney initiate an investigation. According to a Washington official, 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office did not pursue this matter and noted that a civil 
remedy (i.e., lawsuit) should be sought by the state before seeking a criminal 
action. At the time of our work, the state was planning to seek a civil remedy. 

• In July 2001, the state of Wisconsin wrote a letter referring a potential Jen- 
kins Act violation to the U.S. Attorney for prosecution. According to a Wis- 
consin official, this case had strong evidence of Jenkins Act noncompHance — 
there were controlled and supervised purchases made on the Internet of a 
small number of cartons of cigarettes, and the vendor had not reported the 
sales to Wisconsin. The U.S. Attome^^s Office declined to initiate an inves- 
tigation, saying that it appeared this issue would be best handled by the state 
“administratively.” The Wisconsin official told us, however, that Wisconsin 
does not have administrative remedies for Jenkins Act violations, and, in any 
case, the state cannot reach out across state lines to deal with a vendor in 
another state. 

States Concerned about Internet Vendors’ Noncompliance and Believe Greater Fed- 
eral Action Is Needed 

Officials in each of the nine states expressed concern about the impact that Inter- 
net cigarette vendors’ noncompliance with the Jenkins Act has on state tax reve- 
nues. The officials said that Internet cigarette sales will continue to grow in the fu- 
ture and are concerned that a much greater and more substantial impact on tax rev- 
enues will result. One state, California, estimated that its lost tax revenue due to 
noncompliance with the Jenkins Act by Internet cigarette vendors was approxi- 
mately $13 million from May 1999 through September 2001. 

Officials in all nine states said that they are limited in what they can accomplish 
on their own to address this situation and successfully promote Jenkins Act compli- 
ance by Internet cigarette vendors. All of the officials pointed out that their states 



^^DOJ noted that federal prosecutors generally do not issue advisoiy opinions about prose- 
cutive matters, as they may subsequently he presented with the need to make an actual decision 
based on specific facts. The issuance of such an opinion might create the basis for a legal dispute 
if a subsequent prosecution were undertaken. 

A^The Excise Taxes Division California State Board of Equalization, did not make an official 
analyses of lost revenue. The $13 million estimate is a projection by the division based on the 
amount of state excise and use taxes determined as due from cigarette sales reported by out- 
of-state Internet vendors during the period of May 1999 through Sept. 2001. 
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lack the legal authority necessary to enforce the act and penalize the vendors who 
violate it, particulai^ with the vendors residing in other states. Officials in three 
states told us that efforts to promote Jenkins Act compliance are not worthwhile be- 
cause of such limitations, or are not a priority because of limited resources. 

Officials in all nine states said that they believe greater federal action is needed 
to enforce the Jenkins Act and promote compliance by Internet cigarette vendors. 
Four state officials also said they believe ATF should have primary jurisdiction to 
enforce the act. One official pointed out that his organization sometimes dealt with 
ATF on tobacco matters, but has never interacted with the FBI. Officials in the 
other five states did not express an opinion regarding which federal agency should 
have primary jurisdiction to enforce the act. 

MOST INTERNET CIGARETTE VENDORS DO NOT COMPLY WITH THE JENKINS ACT OR 
NOTIFY CONSUMERS OF THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 

Through our Internet search efforts, we identified 147 Web site addresses for 
Internet cigarette vendors based in the United States and reviewed each website 
linked to these addresses. Our review of the Web sites found no information sug- 
gesting that the vendors comply with the Jenkins Act. Some vendors cited reasons 
for not compl 3 ring that we could not substantiate. A few Web sites specifically men- 
tioned the vendors' Jenkins Act reporting responsibilities, but these Web sites also 
indicated that the vendors do not comply with the act. Some Web sites provided no- 
tice to consumers of their potential state tax liability for Internet cigarette pur- 
chases. 

Majority of Web sites Indicate that Vendors Do Not Comply with the Jenkins Act 

None of the 147 Web sites we reviewed stated that the vendor complies with the 
Jenkins Act and reports cigarette sales to state tobacco tax administrators, Con- 
versely, as shown in table 2, information posted on 114 (78 percent) of the Web sites 
indicated the vendors' noncompliance with the act through a variety of statements 
posted on the sites. Thirty-three Web sites (22 percent) provided no indication about 
whether or not the vendors comply with the act. 



Table 2: Web sites indicating Internet Cigarette Vendors’ Noncompiiance with the Jenkins Act 



Web site statement indicating noncompliance 


Number 


Percent 


Do not report sales to state tax authorities 


44a 


30 


Do not comply with the Jenkins Act 


1 


1 


Keep customer information private 


43 


29 


Silent on reporting, but claim cigarettes are tax-free 


26 


18 


Total 


114 


78 



Source; GAO’s analysis of Web silo data. 



*One Web site staled that it does not report to state tax authorities and that it does not comply with the Jenkins Act In 
determining the number of Web sites indicating noncompliance with the Jenkins Act we counted this only as a staiement that 
it does not comply with the act. 



Reasons Cited for Noncompliance with the Jenkins Act 

Some Internet vendors cited specific reasons on their Web sites for not reporting 
cigarette sales to state tax authorities as required by the Jenkins Act. Seven of the 
Web sites reviewed (5 percent) posted statements asserting that customer informa- 
tion is protected from release to anyone, including state authorities, under privacy 
laws. Seventeen Web sites (12 percent) state that they are not required to report 
information to state tax authorities and/or are not subject to the Jenkins Act report- 



12 The 147 Web site addresses appear to represent 122 different Internet cigarette vendors. 
We made this determination by comparing information such as vendor names, company names, 
street addresses, P.O. box numbers, and telephone numbers. For example, some Web sites had 
the same mailing address and telephone number, suggesting they were separate Web sites being 
operated by one company. 

^ ^^Two Web sites posted statements indicating that customer information would be released 
if required; however, both sites also stated that the information would not be given out without 
the customers' permission. The Jenkins Act does not require cigarette sellers to notify customers 
regarding whether or not they comply with the act's reporting requirements. 
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ing requirements. Fifteen of these 17 sites are Native American, with 7 of the sites 
specifically indicating that they are exempt from reporting to states either because 
they are Native American businesses or because of their sovereign nation status. In 
addition, 35 Native American Web sites (40 percent of all the Native American sites 
we reviewed) indicate that their tobacco products are available tax-free because they 
are Native American businesses. 

To supplement our review of the Web sites, we also attempted to contact rep- 
resentatives of 30 Internet cigarette vendors, and we successfully interviewed rep- 
resentatives of 5.^^ One of the 5 representatives said that the vendor recently start- 
ed to file Jenkins Act sales reports with one state.^® However, the other 4 said that 
they do not comply with the act and provided us with additional arguments for non- 
compliance. Their arguments included an opinion that the act was not directed at 
personal use. An additional argument was that the Internet Tax Freedom Act^'^ 
supercedes the obligations laid out in the Jenkins Act. 

Our review of the applicable statutes indicates that neither the Internet Tax Free- 
dom Act nor any privacy laws exempt Internet cigarette vendors from Jenkins Act 
compliance. The Jenkins Act has not been amended since minor additions and clari- 
fications were made to its provisions in 1953 and 1955; and neither the Internet Tax 
Freedom Act nor any privacy laws amended the Jenkins Act’s provisions to ex- 
pressly exempt Internet cigarette vendors from compliance. With regard to the 
Internet Tax Freedom Act, the temporary ban that the act imposed on certain t 3 rpes 
of taxes on e-commerce did not include the collection of existing taxes, such as state 
excise, sales, and use taxes. 

Additionally, nothing in the Jenkins Act or its legislative history implies that cig- 
arette sales for personal use, or Native American cigarette sales, are exempt. In ex- 
amining a statute, such as the Jenkins Act, that is silent on its applicability to Na- 
tive American Indian tribes, courts have consistently applied a three^part analysis. 
Under this analysis, if the act uses general terms that are broad enough to include 
tribes, the statute will ordinarily apply unless (1) the law touches “exclusive rights 
of self-governance in piirely intramural matters;” (2) the application of the law to 
the tribe would abrogate rights guaranteed by Indian treaties; or (3) there is proof 
by legislative history or some other means that Congress intended the law not to 
apply to Indians on their reservations. Our review of the case law did not locate 
any case law applying this analysis to the Jenkins Act. DOJ said that it also could 
not locate any case law applying the analysis to the Jenkins Act, and DOJ generally 
concluded that an Indian tribe may be subject to the act’s requirements. DOJ noted, 
however, that considering the lack of case law on this issue, this conclusion is some- 
what speculative. ATF has stated that sales or shipments of cigarettes from Native 
American reservations are not exempt from the requirements of the Jenkins Act.^® 

Few Web sites Provide Notice of the Vendors* Reporting Responsibilities, but Some 
Provide Notice of Customer Cigarette Tax Liability 

Only 8 (5 percent) of the 147 Web sites we reviewed notified customers that the 
Jenkins Act requires the vendor to report cigarette sales to state tax authorities, 
which could result in potential customer tax liability. However, in each of these 
cases, the Web sites that provided notices of Jenkins Act responsibilities also fol- 
lowed the notice with a statement challenging the applicability of the act and indi- 
cating that the vendor does not comply. Twenty-eight Web sites (19 percent) either 
provided notice of potential customer tax liability for Internet cigarette purchases 
or recommended that customers contact their state tax authorities to determine if 
they are liable for taxes on such purchases. Three other sites (2 percent) notified 
customers that they are responsible for compl)dng with cigarette laws in their state, 
but did not specifically mention taxes. Of the 147 Web sites we reviewed, 108 (73 
percent) did not provide notice of either the vendors’ Jenkins Act reporting respon- 
sibilities or the customers’ responsibilities, including potential tax liability, with re- 
gard to their states. 



Fifty-nine percent, or 87, of the 147 Web site addresses reviewed are either Native Amer- 
ican-owned or located and7or operated on Native American lands. 

i®We were either unable to reach representatives of the remaining 25 vendors we selected 
to conduct structured interviews, or they declined to answer questions. 

i®The vendor who said that he does comply with the Jenkins Act told us that he recently 
started to file reports with the state of Washington after receiving a notice from the state's De- 
partment of Revenue. However, he said Washington is the only state he reports to, and he de- 
clined to provide us with evidence of his compliance with the act. 

I’^P.L. 105-277, Div. C, Title XI, Oct. 21, 1998. 

Industry Circular, No. 99-2, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, June 6, 1999. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Our report concluded that states are hampered in attempting to promote Jenkins 
Act compliance because they lack authority to enforce the act. In addition, violation 
of the act is a misdemeanor, and U.S. Attorneys’ reluctance to pursue misdemeanor 
violations could be contributing to limited enforcement. Transferring primary inves- 
tigative jurisdiction from the FBI to ATF would give ATF comprehensive authority 
at the federal level to enforce the Jenkins Act and should result in more enforce- 
ment. ATF’s ability to couple Jenkins Act and CCTA enforcement may increase the 
likelihood it will detect and investigate violators and that U.S. Attorneys will pros- 
ecute them. This could lead to improved reporting of interstate cigarette sales, 
thereby helping to prevent the loss of state cigarette tax revenues. Transferring pri- 
mary investigative jurisdiction is also appropriate at this time because of the FBI’s 
new challenges and priorities related to the threat of terrorism and the FBI’s in- 
creased counterterrorism efforts. 

To improve the federal government’s efforts in enforcing the Jenkins Act and pro- 
moting compliance with the act by Internet cigarette vendors, which may lead to 
increased state tax revenues from cigarette sales, our report suggested that the Con- 
gress should consider providing ATF with primary jurisdiction to investigate viola- 
tions of the Jenkins Act (15 U.S.C. §375-378). In view of the fact that ATF was 
recently transferred from the Treasury Department to DOJ, it may now be possible 
for the Attorney General to administratively transfer primary Jenkins Act enforce- 
ment authority from the FBI to ATF without involving the Congress in the matter. 
We believe that this possibility deserves further investigation on the part of DOJ. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Without objection, we will also 
make the entire GAO report a part of the record as well. 

Mr. Armour. 

STATEMENT OF HENRY “HANK” O. ARMOUR, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BOARD, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONVENIENCE 

STORES 

Mr. Armour. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Hank 
Armour and I am a small businessman from Olympia, Washington. 
As President and CEO of West Star Corporation, I own and operate 
24 retail facilities in Washington State and California. 

I would first like to thank Representative Green for tackling such 
an important issue in this legislation, the Youth Smoking Preven- 
tion and State Revenue Enforcement Act. I also would like to thank 
Members of the Subcommittee for inviting me to testify regarding 
this very important issue facing retailers. States and children 
across this country. I am testifying today on behalf of the National 
Association of Convenience Stores, NACS, where I sit as chairman 
of the board. I am a past president of the Washington Association 
of Neighborhood Stores and currently serve on its executive com- 
mittee. 

There are over 134,000 convenience stores operating in the 
United States and the District of Columbia, and they employ over 
1.5 million Americans. Tobacco sales are highly important compo- 
nents of the convenience store industry, and while controversial to- 
bacco is a legal product and one that is very important to our eco- 
nomic viability. 

The convenience store industr^s position is that minors should 
not consume tobacco and that no retailer should sell tobacco to mi- 
nors. That is why the convenience store operators across the coun- 
try have spent time and money tr 3 dng to prevent these illegal sales. 
My company has instituted strict measures to ensure that no minor 
can purchase an age restricted product. A detailed list is included 
in my submitted testimony, but I want to take just a few minutes 
to review some of the measures that we have instituted. 
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They include training sales associates in the “We Card” program 
on the very first day of emplo 3 rment. We recertify every sales asso- 
ciate every 6 months. We prominently post ‘We Card” signs and 
decals in all of our stores. We conduct monthly internal sting oper- 
ations to ensure compliance with our age restricted product sales 
policies. We have reprogrammed our cash registers to prompt sales 
associates to check for ID every time an age restricted product is 
scanned. And finally we have a zero tolerance policy in which we 
immediately terminate a sales associate if the sales associate sells 
cigarettes to a minor. 

As you can see, we take our responsibility very seriously. While 
no system is perfect, through these training efforts retailers have 
been able to significantly increase their compliance rate with re- 
gard to age verification at point of sale. 

Brick and mortar retailers such as myself who have spent time 
and money on these responsible tobacco retailing efforts are at an 
unfair disadvantage to Internet, mail order, and other remote re- 
tailers. I am not asking for a weakening of our enforcement obliga- 
tion, I am asking for our obligation to apply equally to all tobacco 
retailers. In my view, these remote retailers are frankly irrespon- 
sible. For many of these remote sellers, especially Internet retail- 
ers, age verification is simply a joke. As you can see from the Web 
sites I have submitted with my testimony, all a child has to do is 
click on a link verifying that he or she is over 18 years old, and 
the child can buy cigarettes. This lackadaisical age verification 
wouldn’t fly in Washington State and I don’t think any other State 
would allow a convenience store owner to place a sign in the store 
that says by asking for cigarettes you are verifying that you are 18 
years old. 

According to Clara York, an employee of cigarette retailers Sen- 
eca Cigarettes, the ultimate responsibility for making sure teen- 
agers do not purchase cigarettes lies with parents, who should 
make an effort to police the Web sites their children are visiting. 
Unlike Clara York, as a responsible tobacco retailer I believe it is 
my responsibility and the responsibility of my sales associates to 
ensure that kids don’t purchase cigarettes at my retail locations. 

Beyond age verification remote sellers are evading tax obliga- 
tions. I operate stores in Washington State and California. Both 
States have high excise taxes. Washington has an excise tax of 
$14.25 per carton. Because they don’t collect State taxes remote 
sellers can offer their cigarettes for almost $15 less per carton than 
what I can. When you add in sales tax that amount approaches $20 
per carton. And like many other States, Washington is currently 
considering another $5 per carton increase in State excise taxes. As 
more and more States raise their State excise taxes, smokers will 
be driven to these remote sellers for cheaper cigarettes. 

Mr. Green. [Presiding.] If you could summarize your testimony. 
I know your light isn’t operating there. 

Mr. Armour. While the legislation being considered today will 
not address every problem relating to cigarette sales, it is a good 
place to start. We can make a big difference by addressing the 
egregious violations committed every day by Internet and other re- 
mote retailers. All tobacco retailers should have to play by the 
same rules. And Mr. Green, your legislation will accomplish this 
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goal. This is a fair and balanced approach to a growing problem in 
our society. I thank you, Mr. Green, for introducing the Youth 
Smoking Prevention and State Revenue Enforcement Act and 
would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Armour follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Henry O. Armour 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Hank Armour, and I am a small busi- 
nessman from Olympia, Washington. As president and CEO of West Star Corpora- 
tion, I own and operate twenty-four retail facilities in Washington State and Cali- 
fornia. 

I would first like to thank Representative Green for tackling such an important 
issue in his legislation, the Youth Smoking Prevention and State Revenue Enforce- 
ment Act. I also would like to thank members of the subcommittee for inviting me 
to testify regarding this very important issue facing retailers, states and children 
across this country. 

I am testifying today on behalf of the National Association of Convenience Stores 
(“NACS”), where I sit as Chairman of the Board. I am a Past President of the Wash- 
ington Association of Neighborhood Stores and currently serves on its Executive 
Committee. 

There are over 134,000 convenience stores operating in the United States and the 
District of Columbia that employ over 1.5 m^on Americans. Tobacco sales are a 
highly important component of the convenience store industry. Convenience stores 
sell more than half of the single packs of tobacco sold in the United States in more 
than 20 million transactions per day. Such sales, on average, constituted nearly 40 
percent of the in-store sales at retail locations in 2001. While controversial, tobacco 
is a legal product and one that is important to the economic viability of the conven- 
ience store industry. 

The convenience store industr^s position is that minors should not consume to- 
bacco and that no retailer should sell tobacco to minors. That is why convenience 
store operators across the country have spent time and money trying to prevent to- 
bacco these illegal sales. These prevention efforts include employee training, sign- 
age, company-operated stings, incentives for employees, and enforcement of com- 
pany policies. Some retailers have even installed electronic age verification (EAV) 
devices to help eliminate these sales. My company has instituted the following 
measures to ensure that no minor can purchase an age- restricted product from my 
stores: 

• On the first day of employment a sales associate is trained in the We Card 
pro^am and is fully informed of our zero tolerance poUcy towards the sale 
of cigarettes to minors. 

• Throughout the first two weeks of emplo)nnent sales associates complete com- 
puter based training modules on a daily basis including one on the sales of 
age-restricted products. 

• Every six months sales associates complete a re-certification computer based 
training module dealing with the sales of age-restricted products. 

• We Card signs and decals are prominently posted in all of our stores. 

• We conduct on a monthly basis internal sting operations to insure that sales 
of age-restricted products are been made appropriately. 

• We pubhcize appropriate ID checking during sting operations in our monthly 
newsletter. 

« We have programmed our cash registered to prompt the sales associate to 
check for ID every time an age restricted product is scanned for sale. 

• And finally, as I mentioned earlier, we have a zero tolerance policy towards 
the sale of age-restricted products to minor in which we immediately termi- 
nate a sales associate if they sell such products to a minor. 

As you can see, we take our responsibility very seriously. 

In order to assist in the elimination of tobacco sales to minors, retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers formed in 1996 the Coalition for Responsible Tobacco Re- 
tailing. This Coalition developed the 'We Card” training pro^am, which provides 
education and training to help retailers prevent underage tobacco sales. The pro- 
gram includes development and disseminations of retailer best practices to tobacco 
retailers across the country. The "TVc Card” training materials include signage, 
training videos, training guides, posters, interactive on-line training, and daily re- 
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minder calendars. Nearly 800,000 Card*^ kits were distributed to retailers na- 
tionwide between 1996 and 2001. Card” offers on average 200 classroom train- 
ing sessions that train almost 10,000 retailers annually. From 1996 to 2001, nearly 
60,000 retailers underwent "Wc Card” classroom training and they, in turn, trained 
more than 700,000 employees. While no system is perfect through these training ef- 
forts, retailers have been able to significantly increase their compliance rates with 
regards to age verification at point of sale. 

Brick-and-mortar retailers, such as myself, who have spent time and money on 
these responsible tobacco-retailing efforts are at an unfair disadvantage to Internet, 
Mail order and other remote retailers. We pay to train our employees, we get stung 
and have to pay fines if an illegal sale is made, and these remote sellers have none 
of these obligations. I am not asking for a weakening of our enforcement obligation, 
I am asking for our obligations to apply equally to all tobacco retailers. In my view, 
these remote retailers are frankly irresponsible. A good majority do not have a con- 
sistent or reliable age verification processes and should be made to conform with 
state tobacco retailing regulations. For many of these remote sellers, especially 
those Internet retailers, age verification is a joke. As you can see from the websites 
Fve submitted with my testimony, all a child has to do is click on a link verifying 
and that he/she is over 18 years old and the child can buy cigarettes. This lackadai- 
sical age verification wouldn’t fly in Washington State, and I don’t think any other 
state would allow a convenience store owner to place a sign in the store that states, 
“By asking for cigarettes you are verifying that you are 18 years old.” According to 
Clara York, an employee of cigarette e-tailer Seneca Cigarettes, “the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for making sure teenagers do not purchase cigarettes, lies with parents 
who should make an effort to police the Web sites their children are visiting.” As 
a responsible tobacco retailer I believe it is my responsibility and the responsibility 
of my sales associates to ensure kids don’t purchase cigarettes at my retail locations. 

Beyond age verification, remote sellers are evading their tax obligations. I operate 
stores in Washington State and California - two states that have high excise taxes. 
Both states have excise taxes that are close to $1.50 per pack. Because they don’t 
collect states taxes, remote sellers can offer their cigarettes for $15 less per carton 
than I can. When you add in sales taxes that such sellers do not collect, the amount 
approaches $20/carton. And Washington State, as are many other states across the 
nation, is currently considering another $5/carton increase in the state excise tax. 
As more and more states raise their state excise taxes, smokers will be driven to 
these remote sellers for cheaper cigarettes. 

Retailers in the convenience store industry cannot compete with remote sellers 
who are not complying with their tax obligations — many of which flaunt their “so 
called” tax-free status. It simply is not a level pla3ring field. On its home page, Sen- 
eca Smokes states that it does not report to any state taxation or tobacco depart- 
ment. Brand Name Cigarettes’ advertising tells smokers to stop paying high taxes 
and start saving money today by purchasing tobacco products securely online. Just 
look at some of the website names: NoCigaretteTaxes.com, taxfreecigarettes.com, 
Cheapsm0kesb3nnail.com, Cigs4free.com, dirtcheapcig.com, and notaxsmokes.com. 
The problem is not solely with Internet retailers. Big Indian Smoke Shop is buying 
advertisements in papers highlighting their tax-free cigarettes - the one attached to 
my testimony ran in a New York City paper right after the tobacco excise tax was 
increased. 

While the legislation being considered today will not address every problem relat- 
ing to cigarettes sales, it is a good place to start. We can make a big difference by 
addressing the egregious violations committed everyday by Internet and other re- 
mote retailers. 

The convenience store industry is not asking for special treatment. We want all 
tobacco retailers to have to play by the same rulesj and Mr. Green’s legislation will 
help accomplish this goal. We want a level playing field. This bill will allow attor- 
neys general to go after those remote sellers, including those that are out-of- state 
or run by Native Americans, who are violating the law. This is a fair and balanced 
approach to a growing problem in our society. 

I thank Mr. Green for introducing the Youth Smoking Prevention and State Rev- 
enue Enforcement Act, and would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Armour, for your testimony. 

Mr. Myers, President for the National Center for Tobacco-Free 
Kids. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF MATTHEW MYERS, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR TOBACCO-FREE KIDS 

Mr. Myers. Thank you. I want to start out by thanking Con- 
gressman Green for introducing this legislation and prompting this 
important dialogue. I also want to thank Congressman Meehan for 
his long time leadership on these issues and his effort to find real- 
istic solutions to a serious problem. I am hoping that today’s hear- 
ing can in fact be the kickoff to a dialogue that will lead to the en- 
actment of legislation that will make a real difference. We ought 
to be able to get there. 

It is clear from the discussion this morning that we agree on 
goals, that we need to do more to prevent youth access to tobacco 
products over the Internet and that we need to do something to 
give the State officials the tools to make sure that State taxes on 
tobacco products are in fact collected, both because if we fail to do 
so it undercuts efforts to reduce youth tobacco use and at this time 
more than any time in our recent past States need the funds if 
they are going to succeed. 

That is critically important. 

We agree on the problem. 

We agree that State taxes are currently being evaded on a ramp- 
ant basis and that unless State officials are given new tools that 
nothing they can do will make a significant difference. 

We agree on the need for action. 

We agree that the twin problems of youth access and tax evasion 
need to be addressed, preferably in one bill, but if not in one bill, 
then in two bills with realistic solutions. 

We agree that the Jenkins Act has been a failure, not that it was 
not well intended, but it simply didn’t give the Federal and State 
officials the tools they need. 

We agree that there is a desire not to create a new bureaucracy, 
unfunded mandates or unnecessary burdensome provisions. 

We also agree that if we are going to pass legislation we must 
give the State attorneys general the tools they actually need to 
make a real difference. 

In that area, our testimony is designed to focus on what we think 
needs to be added to this bill so that the State attorneys general 
will be able to do the jobs, so they will be able to stop the hem- 
orrhaging of State revenues. 

Let me tick off in the limited time available the key areas that 
we think need to be addressed. 

First, it is essential that this bill deal with all tobacco products. 
By leaving out some tobacco products we unintentionally encourage 
the sale over the Internet of others. 

We should create an even pla5dng field. We are not talking about 
adding new taxes, we are only talking about making sure that peo- 
ple who sell tobacco products comply with the tax laws that are al- 
ready in existence. 

Second, it is absolutely clear talking to law enforcement officials 
around the country that unless the bill clearly and unambiguously 
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makes it the responsibility of the seller to collect and pay the taxes, 
then enforcement efforts will inevitably fail. We cannot go after 
every kid or person who purchases a tobacco product. No law en- 
forcement official in the Nation has those kinds of resources. I be- 
lieve it is the intent of this bill to do so. But when you compare 
the provisions of this bill with what is needed it is clear that there 
needs to be an amendment. It is a simple process to make explicit 
that it is the obligation of the seller to collect and remit those taxes 
to the State officials prior to shipping the tobacco products into the 
State if we are going to succeed. If we don’t include that kind of 
explicit language, ever3d;hing else we do is doomed to failure. 

Third, we have to make sure that the State officials are given the 
tools they need to enforce those provisions. What do we mean? 
Record keeping provisions on the part of sellers, the kind of things 
that the people in state, the bricks and mortar people have to com- 
ply with. The authority of State officials to block the shipment of 
cigarettes in from repeat offenders. It won’t be enough if you sim- 
ply go after the taxes time and time again. Just as you would with 
a repeat seller who violates the law, you need the authority to pro- 
hibit those people from selling tobacco products. And third, this bill 
already contains a notice provision. What it needs to make clear is 
that out of State sellers shouldn’t be allowed to sell in State until 
they have filed with the State, so that the State officials don’t have 
to go on a search for a needle in a haystack to figure out who is 
violating the law. 

Next, the enforcement provisions have to be adequate. Otherwise 
State officials won’t have the incentive to do so. Vihiat that means 
is significant enough minimum penalties just as retailers face so 
that people will have an incentive both to obey the law and the law 
e^orcement officials will have the incentive to enforce the law. The 
bill I think unintentionally strips the Federal officials of its Federal 
authority. We should be adding to those. 

Last, let me just add something that Congressman Meehan said. 
We need to make sure that the criminal penalties here are real and 
that they can be enforced both by Federal and State officials. If we 
do those things, this is a law enforcement bill that can have a sig- 
nificant public health impact on our children and can help States 
prevent the continued hemorrhage from the illegal sale of tobacco 
products. 

Thank you. Congressman Green, we are very sincere in our offer 
that we would like to work with you to have a bill that can pass 
this Congress with bipartisan support in an overwhelming vote. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Myers follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Matthew Myers 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee. My name is Mat- 
thew Myers. I am the President of the National Center for Tobacco-Free Kids, a na- 
tional organization created to protect children from tobacco by raising awareness 
that tobacco use is a pediatric disease, by chemging public policies, and by actively 
countering the special interest influence of the tobacco industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for inviting me to testify on draft legislation 
by Congressman Green. While we support the concept of providing the State Attor- 
neys General with authority to enforce violations of this Act, regrettably, we must 
oppose the legislation as drafted. 

Current Internet sales of tobacco raise two serious issues: uncontrolled sales to 
youth and evasion of state sales and tobacco related excise taxes. The twin problems 
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of youth access and tax evasion need to both be addressed, preferably in one bill, 
but if not in one bill in two bills that contain adequate provisions to make a real 
difference. This bill as currently drafted does not deal with the problem of sales to 
yoving people at all; and it is our assessment that its limited proposal to address 
the problem of the evasion of state sales and tobacco related excise taxes will be 
ineffective. If its enactment prevents or forestalls the passage of legislation that ef- 
fectively addresses these problems, it will do more harm than good. Even worse, it 
would imdermine the longstanding, bipartisan efforts of Congressman Meehan, 
former Congressman Hansen and others to enact a comprehensive solution by giving 
the false impression that the problems had been effectively addressed. 

There are currently about 200 U.S. websites and 200 foreign-based websites that 
sell cigarettes to U.S. smokers. Effective safeguards against kids being able to pur- 
chase cigarettes via the Internet are almost non-existent. While many Internet 
websites post notices that sales to persons imder 18 are illegal or not allowed, very 
few do anything at all to make sure such sales do not occur. 

Tax evasion via Internet sales of tobacco products is rampant. Internet tobacco 
prices are much lower than those in regular bricks-and-mortar retail outlets because 
Internet prices almost never include the taxes charged by retail stores. These low 
prices make Internet tobacco products attractive to both adult and underage smok- 
ers, and help to boost overall smoking levels. In addition, states lose millions of dol- 
lars each year in imcollected tax revenues. All of these problems have been com- 
pounded by the inadequacy of the enforcement tools available, the most serious of 
which is caused by the fact that under current law responsibility for paying the 
state taxes is normally the responsibihty of the purchaser rather than the Internet 
seller. 

We have been skeptical about whether these problems can be fully resolved by 
any action short of a ban such as that imposed recently by the State of New York, 
but we have endorsed H.R. 5724, the Meehan/Hansen bUl introduced in the last 
Confess. The Meehan/Hansen bill offered a comprehensive solution to the problems 
arising from Internet sales of tobacco products by addressing both parts of the prob- 
lem: youth access and tax evasion. The American Cancer Society, the American 
Heart Association and the American Limg Association also endorsed H.R. 5724. To 
protect against Internet sales to youth, H.R. 5724 would have required the 
verification of age and identity both at the time of sale and the time and place of 
delivery. 

We imderstand that this Committee wants to focus exclusively on legislation with- 
in its jurisdiction that addresses the fact that states are illegally losing millions of 
tax dollars. To accommodate that desire, we undertook to provide Congressmen 
Green and Meehan with a draft of such legislation. We strongly urge the Committee 
to adopt its provisions. 

I would now hke to outline the seven specific areas in which the legislation offered 
by Congressman Green fails to meet what we believe are the minimum standards 
necessary for any effective legislation dealing with Internet tobacco sales. 

L The legislation should apply to all tobacco products^ not just cigarettes. 

If the legislation applies only to cigarettes it will do nothing to reduce illegal sales 
and tax evasion over the Internet or through mail order on other tobacco products. 
By focusing only on cigarettes, the legislation could have the unintended con- 
sequence of encouraging use of other tobacco products such as smokeless tobacco. 
There can be no justification for the different treatment of different tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

2* The legislation siwuld explicitly impose the burden of either paying or in- 
suring that applicable state taxes are paid on the Internet seller rather 
than on the purchaser. 

State tobacco taxes on tobacco products sold at retail are collected at the dis- 
tributor level. The products arrive at the retail outlet with a tax stamp already on 
them and the applicable tobacco related taxes already paid. This enables law en- 
forcement officials to easily monitor compliance and insures that violations will in- 
volve a sufficient amount of money to warrant enforcement. 

At present Internet sellers based outside the United States and/or on Indian lands 
pay no state taxes and Internet sellers based in low tax states only pay the tax from 
the state in which they are based. The responsibility for pa 5 dng the tax on the to- 
bacco products they sell then falls to the individual consumer/purchaser, making en- 
forcement difficult and costly. Unless the responsibility for pajdng the tax is clearly 
and unquestionably switched to the Internet seller, it doesn’t matter who is given 
the authority to enforce the law — it will not happen. 
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Despite our requests that a provision be added that explicitly switches the respon- 
sibility to the Internet seller, the bill before the Committee does not do so. As writ- 
ten, the draft legislation offered by Congressman Green in Sec. 2(a) only requires 
that the Internet seller “comply with all the sales tax and use tax and other laws, 
appHcable to the distribution and sale of cigarettes.” This could be interpreted to 
give states only a federal right of action to enforce existing state laws that apply 
to Internet sellers. Very few states have laws that explicitly apply to Internet sell- 
ers. 

Even a broader interpretation would be difficult to implement because states have 
numerous “sales and use tax and other laws applicable to the sale of cigarettes.” 
Some aj^ly to manufacturers, distributors, and wholesalers; others apply to retail- 
ers, vending machine operators, etc. In most states, state laws place no tobacco tax 
collection or pa 5 nnent obligations on retailers because these responsibilities are 
placed on others. If the goal is to require the Internet seller to pay the tax or to 
insure that it is paid, then the legislation should be explicit on this point. If legisla- 
tion is ambiguous as to whether the burden to pay the tax falls on the Internet sell- 
er or purchaser or some third party, then it will be wholly ineffective in curtailing 
tax evasion. 

3. The legislation should apply to all remote sales of tobacco products. 

As written, the lemslation exempts sales that are not “outside the State or Indian 
lands where the order is processed.” While the impact is probably unintended, this 
could be read to exempt sales from Indian lands to consumers outside the Indian 
reservation but within the same state. This could be a substantial loophole in states 
with large populations with in-state tribal Internet sellers. 

4. The le^slation should include an enforcement mechanism that will as- 
sure tnat the states can actually enforce the legislation and block Inter- 
net and muil-order sales of tobacco products for which state taxes have 
not been paid, 

Internet sellers are often based out of state, on Tribal lands, or even offshore or 
overseas. Some are fly-by-night operations. Even if this legislation gives states au- 
thority to bring civil actions against any person who violates the Act, bringing state 
lawsuits against distant vendors is an inevitably costly, cumbersome, complicated, 
and ultimately uncertain enforcement procedure. 

To be effective, legislation must require that Internet sellers maintain records of 
their sales for several years, prohibit anyone from shipping tobacco products into 
the state who has not registered and give the state the authority to block the deliv- 
ery of tobacco products who have not complied with the law. The current draft does 
not adequately include any of these tools. 

5, The Civil Action section of the legislation should provide for civil fines 
and give the federal government the right to seek civil fines and civil 
damages. 

As drafted. Sec. 3. entitled “Civil Action” says that a State Attorney General may 
“obtain appropriate relief, including money damages,” but does not provide for any 
specific or minimum penalties or fines for violating the provisions of this Act, nor 
does it include the authority to withdraw a repeat violator’s right to sell tobacco 
products into the state in the future. 

We support the proposal to provide state Attorneys General with the authority to 
bring civil actions to enforce violations of the law, but it should not at the same time 
strip the federal government of authority to bring a civil enforcement action and 
allow the federal government only to seek criminal penalties. As drafted, the federal 
government would not be allowed to seek any civil or monetary damages or fines 
from Internet or mail order sellers who break the law. Federal authorities have not 
to date exercised their current enforcement authority, in part, because individual 
enforcement cases were deemed to be too small to warrant the effort. If the law im- 
posed the burden to pay the taxes on the Internet seller, rather than the purchaser, 
federal enforcement could potentially become an important complement to any state 
enforcement prompted by the Act. 

6, The criminal penalties should be increased beyond the inadequate pen- 
alties established in the original Jenkins Act in 1949, 

This legislation provides only a misdemeanor penalty with no minimum fine and 
a m^imum fine too small to have a deterrent effect, along with up to 6 months 
in jail, or both. These penalties are inadequate. The penalties in the original Jen- 
kins Act failed to deter violators or to encourage federal enforcement of the law and 
the provisions in the bill now before the Committee will not correct this problem. 
To be effective, the criminal penalty provisions should make violations of me act a 
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felony, provide for sigmficant, minimum criminal fines, and provide for larger crimi- 
nal fines and possible imprisonment for flagrant and repeated violations. 

7. The legislation does not require Internet and mail-order sellers to keep 
any records of their sales and deliveries into a state. 

While the legislation, hke the original Jenkin’s Act, requires Internet and mail- 
order sellers to register with state tax administrators and make monthly sales re- 
ports to those officials, it does not require them to keep their own records of these 
sales and dehveries over time. This omission could be a major impediment to en- 
forcement efforts and to the calculation of monetaiy damages, such as impaid taxes. 
A provision should be added to the legislation requiring sellers to madntain specific 
records for not less than five years. 



In sum, this bill addresses a legitimate problem, but does not do so effectively. 
If the goal is to insure that state tobacco taxes are collected on Internet tobacco 
sales, the bill as drafted will not accomphsh its piupose. We in the pubhc health 
community are prepared to and would welcome the opportunity to work with the 
Committee to produce effective legislation that would make a reality of our common 
goal to reduce tax evasion and ehminate youth access to tobacco products in remote 
sales of tobacco products. 
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INTERNET SALES OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
- REACHING KIDS & EVADING TAXES - 

The ongoing increase In internet sales of tobacco products is a major challenge to public health 
efforts to reduce smoking and other tobacco use. By falling to do adequate age verification, the 
sharply growing number of websites selling tobacco products make it easier and cheaper for 
kids to buy cigarettes. They also offer smokers a way to avoid paying state tobacco and sales 
taxes, thereby keeping cigarette prices down and smoking levels up.^ 

Internet Cigarette Sales Are Growing 

There are currently about 200 U S. websites and 200 foreign-based websites that sell cigarettes 
to U.S. smokers - up from approximately 40 domestic internet sellers of cigarettes in early 
2000.^ According to a recent report by Prudential Securities, Inc., internet vendors currently sell 
roughly two percent of all cigarettes consumed in the United States, or more than 400 million 
packs per year, and Internet cigarette sales are likely to triple within the next three years.^ A 
study by Forrester Research, Inc. (a private consulting firm) projects that internet cigarette sales 
will grow even more rapidly and account for 14% of the total U.S. market by 2005, or roughly $5 
billion in sales/ 

Tax Avoidance via internet Sales 



Internet cigarette prices are much lower than cigarette prices in regular bricks-and-mortar retail 
outlets because internet prices almost never include the cigarette excise taxes and sales taxes 
charged by the customers’ home states. These low prices make internet cigarettes attractive to 
both adult and underage smokers, and help to boost overall smoking levels. In addition, the 
inability of states to collect the applicable state taxes that are legally owed on these cigarettes 
and other tobacco products sold over the internet is reducing state revenues by millions of 
dollars each year. 

Internet sellers usually buy the cigarettes they sell in a low-tax state (e.g., VA, KY, or NC, which 
have state cigarette tax rates of only 2/^. 3, and 5 cents per pack, respectively) or purchase 
them free from any state tax (e.g., by selling cigarettes obtained outside the United States free 
of any U.S. state or federal taxes, or obtained in the United States but still free of state tax 
because they are meant to be sold only to members of Indian tribes on Indian lands). The 
internet vendors then sell these cigarettes to smokers in higher-tax states, typically without 
collecting those states’ taxes or making any reports of those sales to the states’ lax collection 
officials (as required by the federal Jenkins Act).® Offshore websites that sell U.S. brands 
manufactured overseas or manufactured in the U.S. and exported for foreign sale, can also into 
violate federal laws requiring payment of applicable federal and state taxes on imported 
cigarettes. 

• According to a recent report by the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO), information 
posted on more than three quarters of all internet-selling website explicitly indicate that they 
do not comply with the Federal Jenkins Act, and state efforts to prompt compliance by 
internet sellers have not been successful.® 
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• A study by Forrester Research Inc. estimates that because of internet cigarette sales the 
states lost as much as $200 million in state tobacco tax revenues in 2001 and may lose as 
much as $1 A billion in 2005.^ 

Youth Access to Tobacco Products Sold on the Internet 



Effective safeguards against kids being able to purchase cigarettes via the internet are almost 
non-existent. While many internet websites post notices that sales to persons under 18 are 
Illegal or not allowed, very few do anything at all to make sure such sales do not happen. 

• A study in the American Journal of Public Health reports that almost 20% of cigarette-selling 
websites do not even say anything about sales to minors being prohibited. More than half 
require only that the buyer say they are of legal age (e.g., by clicking on a “I am Over Age 
18” button), another 15% require only that the buyer type in their date of birth, and only 7% 
require any driver's license information.® 

• While some internet vendors claim that credit card use, by Itself, Is an adequate safeguard 
against underage purchases, many kids have access to credit cards and the credit card 
companies (which specifically market credit cards for kids) have firmly stated that credit 
cards are not appropriate for age verification. Moreover, more than two-thirds of websites 
selling tobacco products also accept money orders or checks.® 

• Attorneys general from at least 15 states have conducted internet stings and found that 
children as young as 9 years of age were easily able to purchase tobacco products. A sting 
operation in New York found that 24 of 26 web sites sold to minors working with the New 
York City Department of Consumer Affairs.^® 

• In a recent study published in the Tobacco Confro/ journal, kids sent in orders to internet 
cigarette vendors, providing a money order for the purchase but no proof of age, and only 
14% of the orders were rejected because of the lack of proof of age.^^ 

While existing studies show that a relatively small percentage of kids have been purchasing 
cigarettes through the internet. Increased youth purchases are likely given the lack of effective 
obstacles to youth purchases and the growing differences between low internet prices and 
regular retail prices for cigarettes. Increased youth internet purchases are also likely in those 
states and localities with effective enforcement efforts to stop illegal sales by bricks and mortal 
retailers. In addition, internet cigarette sales typically require a two-carton minimum purchase, 
which suggests that many high school and middle school buyers of internet cigarettes serve as 
suppliers of low-cost cigarettes to other kids. 

The most recent data currently available is from surveys done In 2000, which indicate that 
approximately 1.4 percent of high school smokers purchased their last pack from the internet, 
as did one percent of middle school smokers, at that time.^^ These percentages refer only to 
the percentage of youth smokers that purchased their last pack from the internet, ignoring those 
who purchased their last pack elsewhere but have previously made internet cigarette 
purchases. Nevertheless, these percentages still amount to well over 50,000 children in the U.S. 
buying tobacco products on the internet two years ago. Another study done In the 1999-2000 
school year found that 2.2 percent of kids under 18 in California who were current smokers (or 
more than 10,000 kids) reported trying to buy cigarettes over the internet.^® 
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Since these two studies collected their data, roughly 25 million more U.S. households have 
gained internet access. In fact, U.S. Census data shows that from 1999 to 2001 (the last year 
for which data is currently available) the percentage of U.S. households with internet access has 
increased from 26.2% to 50.5%, with households with kids more likely to have internet access 
than households without kids.^"' At the same time, the numbers of kids who have used the 
internet or made purchases on It has also grown substantially; and there has been substantial 
additional growth since 2001. Given the overall increases in internet access and internet 
purchases, especially among kids, it is likely that youth purchases of tobacco products on the 
internet have gone up, as well. 

Other Problems with Internet Tobacco Sales 

• Only a bit more than one quarter of all cigarette-selling websites display the U.S. Surgeon 
General’s health warnings.^® 

• Besides failing to comply with the federal Jenkins Act and state laws requiring age 
verification prior to sale, internet sellers of tobacco products also typically fail to comply with 
state laws requiring all retail sellers of tobacco products to obtain licenses prior to making 
any sales in the states or with various other laws and regulations that regular bricks-and- 
mortar retailers in the states cannot avoid as readily. 

• Because internet vendors of tobacco products are usually located out of state - or even out 
of the country - it Is very difficult for state officials to enforce the state laws that apply to the 
internet sellers. In addition, many Internet sellers of tobacco products are based on Indian 
Lands and run by Indian Tribes, which makes it difficult, If not impossible, for states to obtain 
jurisdiction over any such internet vendors that violate the law in either state or federal court. 

• The many difficulties faced by states that wish to enforce their laws that apply to internet 
tobacco product sales is compounded by the federal government’s failure, to date, to 
enforce the Jenkins Act against the many internet sellers that not only fail to comply but 
flaunt their noncompliance. 



National Center for Tobacco-Free Kids, November 13, 2002 1 Eric Lindblom 



For More Information 

Campaign website’s special report on internet tobacco sales: httD://tobaccofreekid$.onc;/repQrts/internet . 

Campaign factsheel, Tobacco Product Marketing on the internet: 
http://tobaccofreek}ds.orq/re5earc. h/factsheets/inclex . php?CategorvtD= 23. 



See Connolly, G, “Smokes and cyberspace: a public health disaster in the making," Tobacco Control 
10:299 (Winter), December, 2001, http://tc.bmiiQurnals.eom/cgi/content/full/10/4/299 : Cohen, J, et al., 
“Tobacco commerce on the internet: a threat to comprehensive tobacco control," Tobacco Control 10: 
364-367 (Winter), December, 2001 . http://tc.bmiiournals .com/cQi/content/abstract/1 0/4/364 . 

^ Prudential Financial, Buying Cigarettes Over the Internet, Research Report. Consumer 
Staples/Tobacco, September 24. 2002; Bryant. JR, et al., “Online Sales: Profit Without Question." 
Tobacco Control 1 1 : 226-27, September, 2002, http://tc.bm{iournals.CQm/cqi/content/abstract/1 1/3/226 
[citing Noack D, "Utah recruits kids to buy smokes online. Proposed laws would plug loopholes,” Salt 
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Lake City, February 2000]. See, also, Ribisl, KM, et al, “Web sites selling cigarettes: how many are 
there in the USA and what are their sales practices?,” Tobacco Control 10: 352-359 (Winter). December, 
2001 , http://tc.bmiiournais.eom/cgl/content/abstracl/10/4/352 . 

^ Prudential Financial, Buying Cigarettes Over the Internet, September 24, 2002. 

^ Rubin, R. et al., Online Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose, Forrester Research, Inc., April 27, 2001 . 
http://www.forrester.corn/ER/Research/Brief/Excemt/0. 131 7. 12253.00.html 

^ The Jenkins Act. 15 USC 375 et sec., is available at http://www4Jaw.cornell.edu/iJSCode/15/ch10A.html . 
® U.S. General Accounting Office, Internet Cigarette Sales: Giving ATF Investigative Authority May 
Improve Reporting and Enforcement, GAO-02-743, August 9, 2002, 
l^p : //WWW, qao.Qov/new.items/dO 2743. pdf . 

^Rub[n, R7et al.. Online Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose, Forrester Research, Inc., April 27, 2001, 

® Ribisl, K, et al., “Are the Sales Practices of Internet Cigarette Vendors Good Enough to Prevent Sales to 
Minors?,” American Journal of Public Health 92(6): 940-41, June 2002, 
http://wwwaiph.orQ/content/vol92/issue6/index.shtml . 

^ Unger, JB, eTal., ‘‘Areadolescents^ttemptln^tobuy cigarettes on the internet?," Tobacco Control 10: 
360-63 (Winter), December. 2001. httP'.//tc.bmiioumais conVcqi/content/abstract^10/4/360 (citing Kim AE, 
et al.. “Sales practices of Internet cigarette vendors: Are they adequate to prevent minors from buying 
cigarettes online?,” Roundtable presented at the Annual Meeting and Convention of the American Public 
Health Association, Boston, Massachusetts, November 2000]. 

Unger, JB, et al.. "Are adolescents attempting to buy cigarettes on the internet?," Tobacco Control 10: 
360-63 (Winter), December, 2001 [citing Sherer R, “States crack down on Web tobacco sales,” The 
Christian Science Monitor, November 8, 2000 & ABC News, “Getting smokes online: Children buying 
cigarette with click of mouse." March 6. 2001, http://www. a ben ew$ .com . 

Rubin, R. et al.. Online Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose, Forrester Research, Inc., April 27, 2001. 

U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), Youth Tobacco Surveillance - United States, 
2000, CDC Surveillance Studies, MMWR 50{SG4), November 2, 2001, Table 23, 
httD://www.cdc.qov/mmwr/PDF/ss/ss5004.Pdf [according to CDC, the seemingly related national YTS 
internet data in Table 22 of the 2000 YTS is completely inaccurate and unusable because of survey and 
formatting problems]. 

Unger, JB, et al.. "Are adolescents attempting to buy cigarettes on the internet?," Tobacco Control 10: 
360-63 (Winter), December, 2001. httD://tc.bmHOumals.com/cqi/contenyabstract/1 0/4/360 . 

Economics and Statistics Administration & National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, A Nation Online: How Americans Are Expanding Their 
Use Of The Internet, February 2002, http://www.ntia. doc. gov/ntiahome/dn/ind ex. html . 

Ribisl, KM, et al., "Web sites selling cigarettes: how many are there in the USA and what are their sales 
practices?," Tobacco Confro/ 10: 352-359, December, 2001, 
http://tc.bmiioumals.eom/CQi./content/abstract/10/4/352 . 

U.S. General Accounting Office, Internet Cigarette Sales: Giving ATF Investigative Authority May 
Improve Reporting and Enforcement, GAO-02-743, August 9, 2002, 
http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d02743.Ddf . 
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Mr. Green. I look forward to it. Thank you for your testimony. 
The final witness today is Mr. Patrick Fleenor, Chief Economist 
with Fiscal Economics. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK FLEENOR, CHIEF ECONOMIST, 

FISCAL ECONOMICS 

Mr. Fleenor. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, as you 
know, over the last 5 years the retail price of cigarettes in the 
United States has soared. Buoyed by the rash of recent State and 
local excise tax hikes as well as the implicit taxes which were part 
of the Master Settlement Agreement, the average retail price of 
cigarettes has risen nearly $4 per pack, almost tAvice the level of 
just 5 years ago. In high tax jurisdictions such as New York City 
cigarettes can cost more than $7.50 a pack. Consumers have re- 
sponded to the rising prices by increasingly searching out low cost 
sources of cigarettes. 

One source that has experienced considerable growth over the 
last several years has been online tobacco retailers who sell ciga- 
rettes acquired from low-tax jurisdictions. In the year 2000 it was 
estimated that there were roughly 40 U.S. based Web sites selling 
cigarettes. Today this figure has risen to nearly 200. An equal 
number of foreign sites also sell cigarettes into the U.S. market. 

A September 2002 study by Prudential Securities estimated that 
2 percent of the cigarettes consumed in the United States, or more 
than 400 million packs were purchased online. The report projected 
this figure would triple by 2005. Another study by Forrester Re- 
search forecast that Internet sales would claim 14 percent of the 
market by 2005. 

With State and local governments frequently collecting more 
than $1 in excise and sales tax revenue on each pack of cigarettes 
sold, Internet cigarette sales can have significant fiscal effects. I es- 
timated — using a sophisticated economic model which first allo- 
cates Internet sales to the States and then estimates their effect 
on State and local revenue. The model basically applies State and 
local excise taxes as well as sales taxes to the number of packs 
sold, during the current fiscal year under the assumption that 
Internet sales would supply about 2 percent of the market I esti- 
mated that Internet sales would collectively cost State and local 
governments about $552 million in excise and sales tax revenue. 
This impact, however, will vary significantly by State. In New 
York, home of the Nation’s highest cigarette taxes. Internet sales 
will cost State and local governments more than $150 million. It 
will also be high in California and New Jersey and Michigan. 

On the flip side, some States will experience very little losses. 
Montana, for example, will lose about $41,000 this year in sales tax 
as well as cigarette excise taxes. Losses will also be relatively light 
in Wyoming, Delaware, and Colorado. 

Even in the absence of additional State and local excise tax 
hikes, many observers feel that the share of the U.S. cigarette mar- 
ket supplied by Internet retailers will continue to expand over the 
next several years unless the tax advantage that online retailers 
enjoy over traditional brick and mortar retailers is significantly 
narrowed. 
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Estimates of market penetration vary significantly, so I esti- 
mated State and local revenue losses under two scenarios. The first 
assumed the Internet retailers would capture about 6 percent of 
the market by 2005. In that scenario I estimated that total excise 
and sales tax revenue losses by the States would equal around $1.7 
billion, again the impact varying significantly by State. New York, 
I estimated would lose about $435 million while other States would 
lose as little as about $115,000. 

In the second scenario I assumed Internet retailers would cap- 
ture about 14 percent of the market by 2005. In that case you have 
losses of about $4 billion, again significant variation among the 
States in terms of revenue loss. Some States like New York will 
lose as much as a billion, others will lose around $268,000. 

Proponents of a larger role for State governments in the enforce- 
ment of tobacco statutes, as we are talking about today, frequently 
argue that in addition to the fact that State and local governments 
have a greater incentive to collect their tax revenue than do Fed- 
eral authorities, the widely var 5 dng impact that avoidance causes 
on the States calls for something more than a one-size-fits-all ap- 
proach. Therefore my research tends to support the bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, for 
the opportimity to testify this morning. I will submit a copy of my 
full statement for the record and be happy to take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fleenor follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Patrick Fleenor 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Patrick Fleenor. I am 
the chief economist of Fiscal Economics, a consulting firm specializing in the eco- 
nomic analysis of fiscal policy. Prior to my current position I was a senior economist 
with the Joint Economic Committee of the United States Congress. I have also 
served as chief economist of the Tax Foundation, one of the nation’s oldest and most 
respected think tanks. It is an honor for me to appear before you today to discuss 
the impact of Internet cigarette sales on state and local government budgets. 

INTRODUCTION 

Over the last 5 years, the retail price of cigarettes has soared. Buoyed by the rash 
of recent state and local excise tax hikes as well as the implicit tax hikes which are 
part of the Master Settlement Agreement, the average retail price of a pack of ciga- 
rettes has risen to nearly $4.00 per pack, almost twice the level just 5 years ago. 
In high-tax jurisdictions such as New York City, cigarettes can cost as much as 
$7.50 per pack. 

Consumers have responded to these rising prices by increasingly searching out 
low-cost sources of cigarettes. One source that has experienced considerable growth 
over the last several years has been online tobacco retailers who sell cigarettes ac- 
quired from low-tax jurisdictions. 

In 2000, it was estimated that there were roughly 40 U.S.-based websites selling 
cigarettes on the Internet. Today, this figure has risen to more than 200 with an 
equal number of foreign sites also selling cigarettes in the U.S. market. A Sep- 
tember 2002 study by Prudential Securities estimated that 2 percent of the ciga- 
rettes consumed in the U.S. — more than 400 million packs annually — were pur- 
chased online.^ The report projected that this figure would triple by 2005. Another 
study by Forrester Research forecast that Internet cigarette sales would claim 14 
percent of the U.S. market by 2005.^ 




^Prudential Financial, Buying Cigarettes Over the Internet, September 24, 2002. 

2 Robert Rubin, Chiis Charron, and Moria Doesey, Online Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose, 
Forrester Research, Inc., April 27, 2001. 
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ESTIMATING THE EFFECT OF INTERNET CIGARETTE SALES ON STATE & LOCAL SALES AND 

EXCISE TAX REVENUES BY STATE 

With state and local governments frequently collecting more than $1.00 in excise 
and sales tax revenue on each pack of cigarettes sold, Internet cigarette sales can 
have significant fiscal effects. It is possible to calculate these effects by emplo 3 dng 
an economic model that apportions Internet cigarette sales by state and then uses 
information on sales and excise taxes as well as average price data to calculate rev- 
enue losses by jurisdiction. 

This type of analysis was used to prepare the estimates presented in Table 1. 
Here it was assumed that Internet purchases accounted for 2.0 percent of total ciga- 
rette sales in FY 2003. Under this assumption, which is generally consistent with 
the estimate made in the Prudential Securities report, 413.9 million packs of ciga- 
rettes will be sold over the Internet during the 2003 fiscal year. 

The allocation module of the model uses population data, smoking rates, sales and 
excise tax levels, and other information to calculate the demand for cigarettes as 
well as incentive to purchase cigarettes online. Consequently, states with similar 
populations can have widely differing levels of Internet sales. Total Internet sales 
in New York, for example, are estimated to be more than three times the level in 
Texas even though smoking rates in the two states are similar. This occurred in 
large part because the incentive to purchase cigarettes online — i.e. sales and excise 
taxes levied on cigarettes — were, on average, more than 3 times higher per pack in 
New York. 

Once total Internet sales have been apportioned among the states the model cal- 
culates state and local excise and sales tax revenue lost as a result of Internet ciga- 
rette sales. The model estimates that in FY 2003 state and local governments in 
the U.S. will lose $552.4 million due to online cigarette sales. The bulk of these 
funds, $399.4 million or 72.3 percent of the total, wiU be due to lost excise tax collec- 
tions. The balance will result from lost sales taxes. 

Tables 2 and 3 present projections of state and local government revenue losses 
under current law for FY 2005 under two scenarios. The analysis underlying Table 
2 assumes that Internet sales will capture 6 percent of the U.S. cigarette market 
by FY 2005, a forecast similar to that made by Prudential Securities. Under this 
scenario state and local governments will lose $1.7 billion in excise and sales tax 
revenue during that fiscal year. 

The results of the analysis presented in Table 3 assume that Internet cigarette 
sales climb to 14 percent of the 'market by FY 2005, a forecast generally consistent 
with that made by Forrester Research. Under this assumption, state and local gov- 
ernments would lose roughly $4.0 billion in excise and sales tax revenue during FY 
2005. 



CONCLUSION 

The ability of Internet retailers to sell low-tax cigarettes at a time of rapidly ris- 
ing cigarette taxes has resulted in that sector supplying an ever increasing share 
of the nation’s cigarette market in recent years. This has cost state and local govern- 
ments billions of dollars in lost excise and sales tax revenue at a time of widening 
budget gaps. Even in the absence of additional tax hikes, many industry observers 
feel that the Internet sector will continue to expand over the next several years, 
with commensurate revenue losses for state and local governments, imless the tax 
advantage Internet retailers currently enjoy over traditional brick-and-mortar retail- 
ers is significantly narrowed. 
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Mr. Green. Thank you for your testimony. I thank again all the 
witnesses for testifying. I will begin with questions. 

Mr. Jones, in your research you came across a large number of 
Web sites that sell so-called tax free cigarettes. Did your research 
show who the operators of those Web sites are? 

Mr. Jones. For the most part it had indications of the owners. 
We identified, as I say, 147 sites. The majority of those sites were 
Native American sites, 87 out of the 147 were Native Americans. 
Some of the others listed addresses and names. It was for the most 
part Native Americans, 87 out of 147. 

Mr. Green. Okay. Thank you. And if you will take a look, I hope 
you have had a chance, as all the witnesses I know have had a 
chance, to take a look at this color handout that we have given 
here which shows just some of the Web sites that are there. Mr. 
Jones, can you tell me as you look at those, was that sort of char- 
acteristic of the Web sites that you researched? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. We searched terms such as cheap cigarettes, free 
taxes, and so forth. And we also came up with a set of Internet 
sites similar to the ones shown here. I think the interesting thing 
is that when you search on these sites it becomes very obvious that 
the selling point is the lack of taxes and that is what draws the 
seller to those sites. I think, too, that in some cases that the site 
also will lure you on with bu 3 nng one cigarette and then talk you 
into bu 5 dng one that they can make more money on such as a ge- 
neric brand versus premium brand. We found some of those cases 
also. 

While we didn’t specifically look at this in terms of the issue of 
youth smoking, our review didn’t specifically look at that issue, but 
looking at some of the sites in terms of how you would order ciga- 
rettes there were some indications that youth could buy cigarettes 
with very little identification. Although they asked for verification 
of age it would just require certification in the statement that I am 
of age. And of course if you want to buy a cigarette, you certify. 

Mr. Green. Every high school student’s dream. 

Mr. Jones. My son had an ID card that had a false age, too. So 
I think it is very easy if a youth wanted to falsify his age via the 
Internet because as I said in my statement the Internet is anony- 
mous, you can use the Internet without being physically there. So 
to an extent it is anonymous, it also makes it very easy for people 
who might be ashamed to go to stores to buy cigarettes because of 
the social issues, they also find its another avenue to procure ciga- 
rettes over the Internet. 

Mr. Green. Interesting. Mr. Armour, could you comment on or 
expound upon the threat that these remote sellers present to brick 
and mortar stores? 

Mr. Armour. I think the largest one, going back to what I said 
in my testimony, you look at Washington State. By not collecting 
State excise and sales taxes it is $20 a carton. That is an enormous 
price advantage. And while in Washington State I can’t quantify 
the instances of Internet or mail order sales into the State because 
we have so many Indian reservations in urban areas that already 
are siphoning off a great deal of excise taxes, our State Department 
of Revenue estimated 3 years ago that the loss of State excise taxes 
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in Washington State due to Indian reservation sales exceeded $130 
million a year. 

So I think that is indicative of the wide discrepancy in prices 
that retailers that don’t collect taxes have. 

Mr. Green. Interesting. 

Mr. Myers, what do you think is the best way that Internet sales 
can verify age, Internet sellers can verify age? Do you have any 
suggestions on how that might be accomplished? 

Mr. Myers. We do. And Congressman Meehan’s bill that he in- 
troduced previously represents our thinking as well on that. What 
you need to do is require a Government database checked photo ID 
both at the time of the initial transaction over the Internet and 
then second at the point of delivery. If you don’t do both, then you 
have opened up a path either way. If you do do both, then you can 
get a real clamp on these issues. 

We would be happy to work on the specific detailed provisions 
about how to do that. But I think it is essential if we are going to 
really put a clamp on illegal sales to children all across the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Green. Thank you. Now the Chair recognizes Mr. Meehan 
for his questions. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Jones, thank you 
for appearing at this hearing and also for an excellent GAO report 
that both Congressman Conyers and I had requested. I may be 
going over some of your testimony you have already presented, but 
I want to make the Subcommittee record clear on some points. 

Mr. Jones, both the Department of Justice and the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms commented on your draft report, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Meehan. What did the Department of Justice state in re- 
gards to the fact that the Jenkins Act only contained misdemeanor 
penalties in terms of the U.S. attorney’s willingness to prosecute 
cases? 

Mr. Jones. Both the Justice Department and the Treasury De- 
partment commented on the draft report, suggested that felony as 
a penalty would increased compliance with the Jenkins Act. They 
also made some other suggestions in terms of getting more enforce- 
ment by States, allowing States more authority to take Jenkins Act 
enforcement to State courts and Federal district courts. The con- 
cern with the 

Mr. Meehan. So that was the input that you got from the Justice 
Department? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. The concern was that by making it a felony you 
would get more U.S. attorneys to take the cases to Federal court. 
As you know, U.S. attorneys have a limited staff and they can’t 
take every Federal case to Federal court. They have a certain — I 
guess it is pretty well known they have thresholds that they use 
to take cases to Federal court, and they very rarely take mis- 
demeanors to a Federal court. And because these are mis- 
demeanors, very little attention is given to these cases because 
Federal law enforcement knows that they won’t be able to get U.S. 
attorneys to take these cases to Federal court. 
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So I think the reason that the Federal Government doesn’t en- 
force the law; that is, the FBI and the ATF, is because they can’t 
get U.S. attorneys to take the cases to court. 

Mr. Meehan. It is your testimony as well, you mention the 
Treasury Department, the ATF, the agency that you recommend to 
have jurisdiction over this matter, that now potentially we could 
accomplish administratively. They made the same representations 
in the comments? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. And they went-r-ATF when a step further and 
offered to take over the responsibility of enforcement. As you know, 
ATF now enforces the Cigarette Contraband Trafficking Act, which 
is a smuggling act, and it also carries a felony penalty. So they feel 
by having the comprehensive authority to enforce the Jenkins Act 
and CTA act that they will have the whole issue in one court. And 
since ATF has been transferred now from Treasury to the Justice 
Department, we think that Justice can handle that issue and Con- 
gress doesn’t need to worry about that right now. 

Mr. Meehan. Excellent. 

Mr. Myers, your testimony mentioned the growing problem of 
kids buying cigarettes over the Internet in the absence of safe- 
guards to prevent these t3rpes of sales. Massachusetts Attorney 
General Tom Reilly and I actually conducted our own sting oper- 
ation on two separate occasions and we were astounded at how eas- 
ily it was for young children who participated in the sting, how 
easy it was for them to buy cigarettes over the Internet with the 
click of the mouse. 

Do you think this new legislation addresses the growing problem 
with youth access to tobacco over the Internet, and how specifically 
can we better address this problem that I think it is clear that we 
all agree it is, certainly Congressman Green and I are in strong 
agreement on? 

Mr. Myers. It is a vitally important problem. And State attorney 
generals have done more to stop illegal sales at the brick and mor- 
tar retailers. Then it becomes even more important to address the 
issue here. There are a number of things we have to do. First, 
strong enforcement of tax evasion is a component of the issue. If 
the cigarettes aren’t cheaper kids will be less likely to buy them. 
But, second, we have to have a meaningful set of provisions for age 
verification, as Congressman Green and I discussed earlier. We 
need to make sure it hits both at the point of sale and at the point 
of delivery. We need to hold the people in that line of process ac- 
countable for it. That includes adequate record keeping. So this bill 
by itself does not solve that problem. 

Mr. Meehan. Will giving States attorneys general the right to 
bring a case to Federal court help reduce the problem with youth 
access? 

Mr. Myers. Giving State attorneys general the right to sue along 
with the tools they need to do so will make a difference. This bill 
needs to be beefed up to accomplish it. Unless it is clear that it is 
the out-of-state sellers who have the obligation to collect and pay 
the tax, unless the State attorneys general have the authority to 
actually block sales by a seller who is not living up to the law and 
to ban future sales, and unless you have penalties that include fel- 
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ony penalties, then you will not accomplish the goal that I think 
we ail agree upon. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

Mr. Green. I thank the gentleman. The Chair recognize Mr. Kel- 
ler, the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. IS:ller. Thank you very much, Mr. Green. Mr. Myers, let 
me begin with you. And I want to thank you so much for coming 
before our Committee today and taking time to educate us on your 
issues. I know all of us share your concern about underage children 
smoking. Let me just tell you one thing in the interest of States, 
if I had somebody from the National Center for Tougher Sentences 
for Child Abusers here before us and we had a bill to make dra- 
matically tougher sentences for child abusers and they were saying 
they weren’t supportive of it, I would think to myself what in the 
hell are these people thinking. I would think that they would be 
almost marginalizing themselves by saying we are not going to 
support it unless you make different changes that we uniquely 
would do. 

So my question is now, faced with the situation where we have 
a very real problem with underage children smoking because these 
remote Web sites are faihng to do adequate age verifications and 
they are making it easier and cheaper for kids to buy cigarettes 
and this bill would in fact ensure that the age verification and tax 
collection would take place for remote sales of cigarettes at least 
better than it is now, why are you not supporting this legislation 
as written? 

Mr. Myers. I am glad you asked that question. Because the an- 
swer is straightforward. The Jenkins Act was passed with the best 
of intentions and failed because it didn’t have adequate teeth. It 
doesn’t have adequate enforcement provisions. Our goal, like yours, 
is to come up with a piece of legislation that will actually make a 
difference. We don’t move our ball forward if we don’t give the 
State attorneys general the actual tools they need. Based on a lot 
of conversations with a lot of law enforcement officials, it has been 
our conclusion that without making the changes we suggest, none 
of which are radical, none of which are extraordinary, that you 
won’t in fact make the difference that both you and I want to see 
made. 

This isn’t a matter of the perfect being the enemy of the good. 
It is a matter of making sure that you pass a piece of legislation 
that will actually do what you and I want. As drafted, we have 
been told by lots of people this bill won’t get us there. I am con- 
vinced that working with Congressman Green and Congressman 
Meehan we can get there with a reasonable bill. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you for that. That is fair. I want to give you 
your side of that. I would encourage reasonableness on both sides. 

Mr. Myers. That is why one of the things we first did was in fact 
go out to the people who have to enforce the law and ask them 
about the adequacy of these provisions. Will it make a real dif- 
ference because I Imow that is what you want? What we were told 
is that unless you take a number of the steps that we have de- 
scribed here, that all we are doing is kidding ourselves and no one 
here intends to do that. 
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Mr. Keller. Mr. Jones, turning to you, does Native American 
status as far as you know serve as a valid defense for noncompli- 
ance with State laws regulating the sale and distribution or posses- 
sion of cigarettes? In other words, can an Indian tribe by virtue of 
their own sovereignty say if I want to sell to a 12-year-old I can 
sell to a 12-year-old; is that legal on their part? 

Mr. Jones. Our legal staff has found that is not true, that Native 
Americans do not have automatic exemption from the Jenkins Act. 
In fact, a search of the Jenkins Act itself and its legislative history 
does not provide an exemption to Native American sales of ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr. Keller. It hasn’t been raised in this hearing but I read some 
people may take the opinion that the Internet Tax Freedom Act 
provides some sort of legitimate basis for noncompliance with the 
Jenkins Act or State laws relating to the sale of cigarettes. Do you 
have a thought on that? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. The Internet Tax Freedom Act was designed to 
exempt new businesses from adding tax for operating over the 
Internet. It did not exempt taxes that are already in effect. So the 
Internet Tax Freedom Act was to prohibit taxes on new products 
or new uses of the Internet, not for current. 

Mr. Keller. It is a separate issue. What procedures do remote 
sellers now employ, if any, to ensure compliance with the Federal 
and State laws restricting cigarettes to underage minors? 

Mr. Jones. We found that some, as I said earlier, do have a cer- 
tification statement that the buyer has to certify that he is of age 
to buy cigarettes. But that is a matter of just a certification. And 
the certification is worth as much as signing the note. Some also 
post you must be of age to purchase cigarettes but they don’t nec- 
essarily enforce those ads. 

Mr. Keller. So some of them ask you how old you are and some 
don’t? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Keller. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Smith. [Presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Keller. Let me apologize 
to the witnesses. I had a vote come up in another Committee. It 
was a close vote and I needed to excuse myself Mr. Myers, I am 
sorry that was in the middle of your testimony, but I hope to catch 
up with you all now. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Boucher, is recognized for his 
questions. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
begin by commending our colleague Mr. Green for bringing this 
matter before the Committee. I am sorry he is not here to hear me 
say that. 

Mr. Smith. He had to be on the House floor to speak on the rule. 

Mr. Boucher. That is an understandable need. So I do want to 
commend him for bringing this matter before the Committee. I find 
myself in basic agreement with his approach that the sales and use 
taxes of the State of residence of the purchaser should be honored 
with respect to interstate transactions in cigarettes. But I note that 
the bill really is limited just to cigarettes. Of course we know that 
there are other tobacco products. 
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I would like to ask you, Mr. Jones, and you, Mr. Fleenor, if in 
the course of your research with respect to the volume of interstate 
sales of cigarettes you encountered data that would reveal to you 
a comparison in terms of volume of cigarette sales on the one hand 
and sales of other tobacco products, smokeless and cigars and other 
kinds of things, on the other hand. 

Give us a sense, if you have this information, of the volume of 
cigarette sales on an interstate basis as compared to sales of these 
other products. 

Mr. Fleenor. Well, I looked at it a bit, and the sales of smoke- 
less tobacco, chew, snuff, et cetera are relatively small in compari- 
son to cigarettes, about probably — only about four or 5 percent of — 
in terms of revenue that — I guess compared to cigarettes. 

Mr. Boucher. Of the total sales, cigarettes would be 96 percent, 
and other products would be about 4 percent? 

Mr. Fleenor. Exactly. 

Mr. Boucher. Mr. Jones, have you looked at that issue and do 
you agree with those numbers? 

Mr. Jones. Our review didn’t focus on that but we did notice a 
majority of the sales were cigarettes. 

Mr. Boucher. I am sure that is true. Does anyone on the pro- 
gram have a comment with respect to why this bill should be lim- 
ited just to cigarettes? I know Mr. Myers has advocated that the 
other products be included. Does anyone have a view that is con- 
trary to that of Mr. Myers, or would anyone like to defend the posi- 
tion of the bill that basically limits its application just to cigarette 
sales? Let the record show there was silence. 

Let me ask another question. Some have suggested that this 

Mr. Armour. Just on that, a thought I have is, in many States, 
cigarettes are tax stamped. Like in Washington State, the ciga- 
rettes are tax stamped. So it is very easy for the Liquor Control 
Board, who has enforcement, to identify that this is a contraband 
product in our State by looking at it. None of the other tobacco 
products in our State are required to be tax stamped. So there may 
be some kind of enforcement issue related 

Mr. Boucher. With respect to cigarettes. Well, I think the Com- 
mittee will need to consider this question as we give further consid- 
eration to the bill. 

Mr. Myers, you noted in your testimony, and perhaps in answer- 
ing one or more of the questions, that you questioned the effective- 
ness of the provision which is found on Page 2 beginning at Line 
9 of the bill, that basically says that the sales and use taxes of the 
State of the residence of the purchaser would have to be honored 
in the case of interstate transactions. 

This language looks pretty straightforward to me. I am won- 
dering what weakness you see in it, and why you think the lan- 
guage, as it appears in the bill itself, is not effective in terms of 
malang sure that the residence — that the taxes of the State of the 
residence of the purchaser be paid. 

Mr. Myers. Let me answer that for you in two ways. 

First, is what we have done is look at some of the State laws, 
and some of them are very unclear as to their applicability to out- 
of-State sellers. In fact, some of them, because the States didn’t 
think they had the authority here, say that — actually provide an 
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option, for either the out-of-State seller to pay or for the purchaser 
to pay, and simply applying those laws that were passed in a dif- 
ferent circumstance could lead to a situation where it is the pur- 
chaser, not the seller, who is responsible. I don’t think that is the 
intention, which is why it has been our view that we ought to be 
explicit about that. 

Mr. Boucher. I am sorry. Let me just ask you. 

This clearly says, each person who engages in the interstate, sale 
or distribution. Now, that clearly would be the seller. This is the 
person engaging in the interstate sale or distribution, or at a min- 
imum it is the seller. You might also suggest that it is the pur- 
chaser, but it is clearly at least the seller, shall comply with all of 
the sales and use tax and other laws of the State in which the ciga- 
rettes are delivered. I don’t see how that 

Mr. Myers. Those laws don’t apply. A, either to a retailer — and 
often it is the wholesaler distributor further up the line who does 
it in a normal in-state situation, and that wouldn’t be the case for 
the out of State seller, and it certainly would be the case for an 
Indian reservation or outside our borders — then you would have an 
open and ambiguous question. Some of those people have been 
challenged before and said those laws don’t apply to them. 

Second, the question I would pose back, since I think everyone’s 
intention is the same here, and that is to have those sellers pay, 
and I think that is your intention as well. Then there is really no 
down side to being explicit about it, so that we don’t force the State 
Attorney Generals to have to go through 5, 10 years of litigation 
based on the vagaries of State laws that were written for a dif- 
ferent purpose. It is an easy enough thing to insert, eliminate the 
ambiguity and then allow the State Attorney Generals to have the 
tool to begin to enforce it right away. 

Mr. Boucher. Okay. Mr. Myers, thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time is up. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Boucher. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Pence is recognized for his questions. 

Mr. Pence. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to associate myself with comments on both sides 
today, expressing appreciation for Mr. Green’s leadership on this 
legislation. I also want to associate myself a bit with Mr. Keller’s 
comments concerning a bit of befuddlement about opposition from 
an organization dedicated to protecting children from tobacco, find- 
ing itself as an opponent of legislation that would make laws 
tougher, and I do — I don’t necessarily come to these hearings to put 
witnesses on the spot, unless I am in an especially bad mood. So 
I will accept, Mr. Myers, your comments and your testimony and 
your responses to Mr. Keller about the sincerity of your purpose in 
coming here and wanting to improve a piece of legislation, because 
when I heard of the National Center for Tobacco-Free Kids’ opposi- 
tion to Mr. Green’s legislation, I was confused. You have abated 
that a bit, but 

Mr. Myers. Congressman, could I just respond briefly? 

Mr. Pence. I would welcome that. 

Mr. Myers. We know we always take a risk when we take a 
piece of legislation that is well-intended, whose goals we both 
share, and then say it doesn’t simply give enough tools to actually 
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accomplish its goal. That decision was not taken lightly. It was 
based upon multiple conversations, frankly over several years, 
where we have been working with State officials about the kinds 
of tools they need to really make a difference. And we have just 
been told by too many law enforcement officials, that if you are 
going to give us this responsibility, you have got to give us the 
tools. Otherwise, we may file a lawsuit, but given the hundreds and 
hundreds of Internet sellers out there, the fly-by-night of them, the 
cost of enforcement is too great. We are not going to be able to do 
the job. 

All we are trying to say is, if we really want to take this problem 
up and solve the problem that you and I agree on, then we need 
to do it. So our goal is very simple, and that is to make sure law 
enforcement officials have the tools to help reduce tobacco use. 

Mr. Pence. Reclaiming my time, then, I would like to then give 
Mr. Jones an opportunity to speak from a GAO perspective. 

There has been an assertion on the panel today that essentially 
the Green legislation will not make a difference. Your report states 
that jurisdictions, particularly State jurisdictions, don’t have suffi- 
cient legal authority today to enforce the Jenkins Act. Is it accurate 
to say that the Green legislation, as drafted, would help States bet- 
ter enforce the law, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Congressman, you are correct. 

Our report does state that States had a problem because they 
lack enforcement authority in terms of the Jenkins Act, and I think 
that Congressman Green’s bill does provide some support to States 
in terms of pursuing those violations of the Jenkins Act that they 
can take to court, either at a State level or in Federal district 
court. So it does provide some remedy for them. 

Mr. Pence. So it will improve the law? 

Mr. Jones. It will improve States’ involvement in enforcing the 
law. 

Mr. Pence. One question — pardon me, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand. As I read the bill 

Mr. Pence. Mr. Armour, I wanted to thank you for your testi- 
mony today. I grew up in the gas station business in southern Indi- 
ana. It is called convenience stores now, but we used to just sell 
food inside gas stations. 

Your testimony indicated that your company particularly has in- 
stituted tobacco retailing practices to ensure that minors don’t pur- 
chase tobacco products in your stores. How have your compliance 
rates with State laws changed since instituting these policies? 

Mr. Armour. We have always taken our responsibility seriously 
before there were the level of mandates today, but just to give you 
an order of magnitude, last year we — in our company we had over 
2.6 million transactions that involved cigarettes. There were two 
Liquor Control Board sting operations in which sales associates of 
ours sold to minors, and there were two internal sting operations 
that we performed, as I said in my testimony, in which sales asso- 
ciates sold to minors. So four out of 2.6 million transactions, I 
think with appropriate steps and procedures that we have imple- 
mented have — that is not zero. I am not happy that four took place, 
but I think they can be very, very effective when implemented. 
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Mr. Pence. Well, I thank you for your testimony, and as a par- 
ent, I thank you for your leadership. 

As I do, Mr. Myers, and the leadership for the National Center 
for Tobacco-Free Kids. I place myself, Mr. Chairman, to be a con- 
structive part of moving this legislation forward and 3deld back. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Pence. 

The sometimes Ranking Member of the Subcommittee, Mr. Ber- 
man of California, is recognized for his questions. If he 3delds to the 
gentlelady from California, Ms. Waters for her questions, okay. 

The gentlelady is recognized. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers. 

It seems to me we have two distinct issues here. One that has 
to do with the sale of cigarettes to minors on the Internet and a 
failure to have any means by which to do age verification, and, of 
course, the tax issue with the concerns, I am sure raised by the 
brick and mortar retailers, and the fact that they have to pay their 
taxes and others don’t. 

It is very difficult for me to understand, as you deal with the 
Internet, how you single out any one product. It seems to me that 
just as many of us are concerned about sale to youth of cigarettes, 
aren’t we concerned about the sale of youth — to youth of alcohol 
products and other kinds of things? Is this an isolated issue, or 
should we be looking at this issue in terms of all of those laws that 
may be violated relative to age verification, in particular maybe 
some other things. I don’t know. I don’t know if there is any effec- 
tive way to do age verification. Maybe there is and I haven’t heard 
it, and I will ask Mr. Myers or any of the other — who are present 
here today, is there — has anyone discovered any way to do age 
verification on the Internet? 

Mr. Myers. Well, the simplest way, of course, would be not to 
permit sale of tobacco products over the Internet, and, ultimately, 
that may be the best solution. We do think based upon examining 
this, talMng with a number of responsible retailers and others, that 
by requiring the production of Government-issued Ids at the crit- 
ical junctures, holding the people who deliver the product respon- 
sible, ensuring that it is only delivered to an adult, that you can 
do a number of steps that would dramatically cut down on youth 
sales under these circumstances. 

We also think that if you have effective tools to make sure that 
State taxes are paid, you decrease the incentive. So there is much 
that we can do. Can we solve it fully without a total ban? Probably 
not, but there is much to be 

Ms. Waters. You know, I am not an attorney, but it seems to 
me you could raise some equal protection questions about banning 
one particular item on the Internet and not others where age 
verification also is the law. How do you deal with that? 

Mr. Myers. There is more than a rational basis for addressing 
that issue. That is not before the Committee today, and Congress- 
man Meehan’s bill that seeks to both address youth access and tax 
evasion issues steps well short of a total ban and just ensures ade- 
quate age verification. 

Congressman Meehan’s bill might well be a good model for other 
products. I have no expertise in those, so I don’t want to speak 
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about it, but there is something we can do about this product that 
would make a difference. 

Mr. Watt. Mr. Myers, I am quite aware of what is before the 
Committee. I thought because you were here with your expertise, 
you may have given some creative thought to an issue that is so 
dear to you, but thank you for your response. 

Mr. Myers. Well, we have, and Congressman Meehan’s original 
bill, that deals with both youth access and tax evasion issues is a 
solution that we think is both workable, complies with the law, and 
would make a real difference. 

Mr. Smith. The gentlewoman 5delds back her time. The gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Berman, is recognized for his ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to 
5deld my time to Mr. Meehan. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you, Mr. Berman. I want to clear up one 
subject that my friend from Indiana had raised, and it is a question 
of what the language of the bill ought to be. 

From my perspective, I have been working with my staff the last 
couple of days to try to have language that will effectively result 
in States’ Attorney Generals being able to have not — as a practical 
matter being able to move against these companies on the Internet 
that don’t pay State taxes and who sell to minors. 

Specifically, yesterday I got on a plane after the last vote, and 
I went up and had dinner with the Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts and the chief of his Public Protection Bureau, and I talked 
about language. I talked about the issue, because the Attorney 
General is nationally recognized for his efforts regarding cigarettes 
and tobacco products. And what he indicated to me was, if you just 
have civil penalties, it will make it more difficult. I discussed lan- 
guage with him. 

So what we are trying to do here is actually pass a law that will 
have the intended effect, because oftentimes we pass legislation 
around here, and also in legislatures across the country that have 
unintended consequences. And it is not a reflection on how some- 
one feels about who drafted a bill or how the bill was drafted, it 
simply has unintended consequences. It doesn’t do what the legisla- 
tion intended it to do or the authors of the legislation intended it 
to do. So what do you do? You talk to law enforcement officials that 
have the authority to actually enforce the law. 

So I think that is what we are trying to do, get the best possible 
language, and I know Congressman Green is committed to doing 
that, because I have been working with him for the last few days. 

Mr. Myers, do you think that this bill gives the States the incen- 
tive and support that they need to crack down on Internet tobacco 
sellers that violate State law restrictions on cigarette sales? And 
you have indicated specific language to get the — to make sure the 
AGs have the tools that they need to effectively crack down and 
prosecute these instances? 

Mr. Myers. Not as currently drafted. I don’t think the bill will 
accomplish the goal that Congressman Meehan needs. The criminal 
penalties are not sufficient. They need to be made more severe. The 
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civil penalties need to be made clearer and more severe and include 
the right to block sellers who violate the law. 

Third, it needs to be made clear that you can go against the sell- 
er, not just the consumer. Otherwise, you will never — the State At- 
torney Generals will never be able to get a grip on this problem or 
have the economic incentive to do so. 

Mr. Meehan. The final point I wanted to make was relative to 
my friend from California’s comments relative — why this product — 
this product is the leading preventable cause of death in the United 
States of America. It is the only product on the market if you use 
specifically as directed, it will kill you. 

Two days ago, I had the unfortunate experience to be in a hos- 
pital in Hathome, Massachusetts where my wife’s aunt is d 3 dng 
and died at six o’clock this morning from limg cancer. She smoked 
for 40 years. She started smoking when she was 14. She had quit 
for the last 20 years or so, but the damage had already been done. 
Over 450,000 people die in this country each year because of to- 
bacco use, and 90 percent of the people who smoke in America, 
start smoking when they are children. This is serious business. It 
affects the public health of this entire country. 

So why this product? There are a lot of damn good reasons why 
this product. We need to make a commitment, and we are making 
a bipartisan commitment today, I believe, with this legislation to 
find a way to crack down on people that sell on the Internet and 
don’t verify the ages and don’t pay State taxes. And that is what 
we are about to do, and I hope that we are able to work out what 
I consider to be minor differences on language, and I know that 
Congressman Green is committed to this. But this is important 
work, and it is important work for the Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Meehan, for a very good statement, 
and I hope, as you do, that you and Mr. Green will be able to re- 
solve any differences and be able to produce a bill that we all can 
support. Clearly there was bipartisan — more than bipartisan. 
There was consensus this morning on the need for such legislation. 

We had a lot of good questions and a lot of good answers today, 
and for that I thank the witnesses who are here. We may have 
some additional questions to submit to you in writing. We hope 
that you will be able to respond to those within 10 days, but thank 
you for being a part of a very important hearing and very construc- 
tive approach to trying to solve a very critical problem. With that, 
the Subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 



May 5, 2003 



Mr. Paul L. Jones 

Director, Homeland Security and Justice 

General Accounting Office 

441 G Street, NW 

Room 2A46 

Washington, DC 20548 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Thank you for appearing as a witness during our Subcommittee hearing on H.R. 1839. 
Representative Green has submitted written questions that he will appreciate having answered for the 
record. As a courtesy, I am forwarding his questions to you. Please respond in writing by close of 
business Tuesday, May 13. 

Representative Green has two questions: 

1. In your testimony, you noted the large number of internet sites selling tobacco that 
are owned by Native .Americans. My understanding is that right now, regardless of 
the applicability of the Jenkins Act to Native Americans, the Act is not effectively 
enforced against tliem. According to a long line of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court including Santa Clara Pueblo v. Martinez, 436 U.S. 49 (1978), 
Oklahoma Tax Commission v. Potawatomi Indian Tribe, 498 U.S. 505 (1991), and 
Kiowa Tribe of Oklahoma v. Manufacturing Technologies, 523 U.S. 751 (1998) it 
appears that Native American tribes are immune from lawsuits unless either the tribe 
or the U.S. Congress waive tribal sovereign immunity. Is it GAO ’s view that in order 
to allow states to enforce tlie Jenkins Act against Native American tribes through 
litigation, tliis legislation, H.R. 1839, must unequivocally include Native American 
tiHbes as among the parties that may be sued by the states? 

2. Is it the case that legislation which does not unequivocally include Native 
.American tribes as among the parties that can be sued to enforce its terms would 
run the risk of leaving the states without the ability to enforce the law against 
Native .American tribes through litigation - even if the terms of the legislation did 
not include an exemption for Native Americans? 
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Again, I would appreciate GAO’s written response to these questions by close of business 
Tuesday, May 13. You may fax your answers to the attention of Eunice Goldring of the 
Subcommittee at 202-225-3673. If you have questions about this request please contact David 
Whitney at 202-225-5741. 

Sincerely, 



LAMAR SMITH 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, and 
Intellectual Property 



LS/dw 

cc: The Honorable Mark Green 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20648 



May 23, 2003 

The Honorable Lamar Smith 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Courts, 
the Internet, and Intellectual Property 
Committee on tl\e Judiciary 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Following my May 1, 2003 testimony before your Subcommittee on H.R. 1839, 
Representative Green raised two questions, which you forwarded to me by letter 
dated May 5, 2003. Representative Green's questions and my response are as follows: 

1. In your testimony, you noted the large numbers of Internet sites selling 
tobacco that are owned by Native Americans. My understanding is that 
right now, regardless of the applicability of the Jenkins Act to Native 
Americans, the Act is not effectively enforced against tliem. According 
to a long line of decisions of the United States Supreme Court includiiig 
Santa Clara Pueblo v. Martinez, 436 U.S. 49 (1978), Oklahoma Tax 
Conuwssion v. Potawatonii Indian Tribe, 498 U.S. 606 (1991), and Kiowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma v. Manufacturing Tecimoiogies, 523 U.S. 751 (1998) it 
appears that Native American tribes are iiranune from lawsuits unless 
either the tribe or the U.S. Congress waive tribal sovereign immunity. Is 
it GAO’s view that in order to allow states to enforce the Jetddns Act 
against Native American tribes through litigation, this legislation, H.R. 

1839, must unequivocally include Native American tribes as among the 
parties that may be sued by the states? 

2. Is it the case that legislation which does not unequivocally include Native 
American tribes as among the paities that can be sued to enforce its 
terms would run the risk of leaving the states without the ability to 
enforce the law against Native American tribes through litigation - even if 
the terms of the legislation did not include an exemption for Native 
Americans? 

Response to Questions 1 and 2 

As stated in our August 9, 2002 report entitled INTERNET CIGARETTE SALES: 

Gi ving A TF Investigative Authority May hnpwve Reporting and Ekiforcement, 
GAO-02-743, page 18); “ ^^othing in the Jenkins Act or its legislative history implies 
that cigarette sales for personal use, or Native American cigarette sales, are exempt.” 
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Case law has generally concluded that if a statute uses genera] terms that are broad 
enough to include Native American tribes, as the Jenkins Act clearly does, the statute 
will ordinarily apply imless (1) the law touches exclusive rights of self-goveniance in 
purely intramural matters, (2) the application of the law would abrogate rights 
guaranteed by Indian treaties, or (3) there is proof by legislative history or some other 
means that Congress intended the law not to apply. We found no case law 
specifically applying this analysis to the Jenkins Act. The Department of Justice 
(DOJ) also noted this same analysis as the appropriate starting point in determining if 
the Jenkins Act applied to Native American tribes and noted that it also found no 
cases applying this three-pait test to the Jenkins Act. DOJ generally concluded that 
Native American tribes may be subject to the Jenkins Act but its conclusion could be 
speculative considering the lack of case law on the subject. So, when a statute is 
silent on its applicability to Native American tribes, it would indeed be up to the 
courts to ultimately make a determination. 

Also, as noted in our report and testimony, states are hampered in attempting to 
promote Jenkins Act compliance because they lack authority to enforce the act. H.R. 
1839 currently addresses this issue by giving the Attorney Geneiul of a State the 
authority to bring a civil action against "any person" who violates the provisions of 
the Jenkins Act. As noted above, however, in the absence of statutory language 
expressly defining "any person" to include Native American tribes and its members, it 
would then be up to the courts to decide if the suit could legitimately be brought 
against a Native American tribe. This determination would also be left to the courts if 
the teims of the legislation did not specifically provide an exemption for Native 
Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) 



Paul L. Jones 

Director, Homeland Security and Justice 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20546 



August 9, 2002 

The Honorable John Conyers 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
House of Representatives 

The Honorable Martin T. Meehan 
House of Representatives 

The Jenkins Act (15 U.S.C. 5375-37^ requires any person who sells and 
ships cigarettes across a state line to a buyer, other than a licensed 
distributor, to report the sale to the buyer’s state tobacco tax 
administrator. The act establishes misdemeanor penalties for violating the 
act. Compliance with this federal law by cigarette sellers enables states to 
collect cigarette exdse taxes from consumers.* However, some state and 
federal officials are concerned that as Internet dgarette sales continue to 
grow, paiticulariy as states' cigarette taxes increase, so will the amount of 
lost state tax revenue due to noncompllance with the Jenkins Act One 
research finn e^imated that hitemet tobacco sales in the United States 
will exceed $5 billion in 2005 and that the states will lose about $1.4 billion 
In tax revenue from these sales.' 

You expressed concern about the extent of compliance by Internet 
cigarette vendors with the Jenkins Act. In response to your request, this 
report describes 

• enforcement actions taken by the Department of Justice (DOJ) and the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (ATF) and factors that have 
affected the level and extent of sudi actions; 



' StatM iray aim cAtl«tia|iptinablftAal<» And/or tise 

' Onlitut Tu/baoat Jiales (imtc. Slales t^ornsOrr llraranii, Ipt. < A|k 1I 27, 2001). These 
udinittUsfcmc Tor idl iutiami (uudocia^ iouludtag<.*igttnHtc!» tu^c op cu^iurily uf 

hiliAiAXi haIih; atkl Uir lax Iosm Ci(ljnial4! ufificani to inrltidti kMt 4rj|ptn;U.<t ImxoshikI 
9 latv and local salu* and oac laxica. However, wv wexe uoabk: U> asscssi (Itc rcUabilUy of (he 
esUinata tt» mettiodolQgy used in developing tt, Itichtdlzig key assun^^ 

data, is pco^ctaty. 
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♦ efforts selected states have taken to promote compliance with the 
Jenkins Act and estimates by these states of the impact of 
noncompliance on their tax revenues; and 

• information on Internet cigarette verKlors> including Web site addresses 
and oUier contact information^ whether tliey indicate compliance with 
ttie act, whether tJiey notify customers of their reporting 
responsibilities and Uie customers' potential tax liabiBty, the a\'erage 
mcmthly volume of sales, and whetJier the vendors place a maxiimun 
limit on orders. 

To address these areas, we obtained information from DOJ and ATF 
headquarters regarding federal Jenkins Act enforcement actions witli 
respect u> Internet cigarette sales. We interviewed officials and obtained 
documentation from nine selected states' regarding states’ efforts to 
promote Jenkins Act compH^ce by Internet cigarette vendors and 
estimates of the impact of noncompliance on tax revenues. In addition, we 
> reviewed 147 Internet cigarette vendor Web sites to obtain needed 
infonnation, and we interviewed representatives of five Internet vendors. 



The DOJ is responsible fur enforcing tlie Jenkias Act and tlie Federal 
Bureau of Inve.stigation (TBI) is tiie primary investigative authority. 
How'ever, DOJ and FBI headquarters officials did not identify any actions 
taken to enforce the Jenkins Act with respect to Internet cigarette sales. 

ATF has anciUaiy authority to enforce the Jenkins Act.'* Since 1997, ATF 
has initiated three investigations of Internet cigarette vendors for cigarette 



An diseusiiMMl ui Uto Scojw ttnd MuUiCMjulogy scL-lioii iii i> LVuiliielcU lutiaccu lux 
ofQcbds In 11 states to dotc^ninc wtrcthcr they lind undcztnkcn eiToits to pi'Cfini>tc 
compllajicft with the Jeiiklns Act hy Ihtemet cig.'irette vendniB and to ash related vpieaUoii.<i. 
Offlot&ls in 9 states pro\,1dcd us with Infbnmtiun: Alaska, Cnllfontla, Hawaii, Iowa, Malnt>, 
Massachusetts, Khiide Tslaiid, Washington, and Wlticonsln. Officials tii New.lersey and New 
Yi>rk dill nid jmwUJe llie inromialion we nspieslMl in Ume Tor it lie imrlnried in (he 
report. We selected the 10 states with the highest cigarette excise tax rates on Janiioiy 1, 
29iY2, hasetJ ihi the [imKimiptlfin these slates would lie among Utose rnosl inlemsted in 
jtruhtolingJcjiktusAcI coniplhuiec to mUeclcigarellc luxcsHiuid wc sdccled tine 
uihliUmtal slate tliat Itasetl (in mir Iniernet resean:h and inromialion rmm stale 

orGciitls wc intenriewed while pkinning our work, lo Iwvc taken uetkai U> pnrnKilc .kiikins 
Act compUaitcc by Internet cigarette vtaidois. 

* mth anclDaiy authority to enforce the Jenkins Act, If ATF investigates a possible 
C'Ontiaband Cigarette Trafficking Act ilolaticin (Lc., cigateUe smuggling), for which it has 
primary jurisdiction, and determines there is a possible Jenkins Act \'lolation, then ATF 
may also invesUgale llie Jetikins Act violation aiitl refer il Lo IXXl Tor pnisecMiion or 
inlunctlve relief. 
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smuggling, a felony offense, which incJuded the investigation of potential 
Jenkins Ac^ violations. One investigation Ls ongoing, another was referred 
to state autiwrities whc) obtained JenWas Act compliance by the vendor 
without prosecution, and a third was not pursued by a grand jury. ATF is 
planning other actions to promote compliance witii the act and address 
the growing issue of Internet cigarette sales. ATF officials said 
consideration siiouid be given to transferring primary jurisdiction for 
investigating Jenkins Act \iolations from the FBI to ATF. According to the 
oflficials, having primary jurisdiction would give ATF comprehensive 
authority to enforce federal laws involving interstate cigarette distributiotL 
The oflficials said ATF would use restiurces to specifically conduct Jenldns 
Act investigations, wliicli should result in increased enforcement. 

Overall, seven of nine selected states had made some effort to promote 
Jenkins Act compliance by Internet dgarette vendors. These efforts 
consisted of contacting Internet vendors and U.S, Attorneys' Offices, but 
they produced few results. Six of the seven states, for example, contacted 
Internet vendors to inform them of their Jenkins Act reporting 
responslbUlties. However, some vendors told state officials that they did 
not have to comply with the Jenkins Act For those Internet vendors that 
did respond by reporting cigarette sales, the states generally collected 
small amounts of cigarette taxes from consumers. In addition, tw'O of the 
seven states asked U.S. Attorneys to iielp promote Jenkins Act compliance 
by sending letters to Internet cigarette vendors Infonning them of the 
Jenkins Act reporting requirements. The U.S. Attorneys, however, did not 
provide the requested assistance. 

Officials in all nine states expressed concern that internet cigarette sales 
would continue to increase in tiie future, with a growing and substantia] 
negative effect on their tax revenues. Officials in one state, California, 
estimated a tax loss of approximately $13 million from May 1999 tlm^ugh 
September 2001 because of Internet cigarette vendors not complying with 
the Jenkins Act, However, officials in each of the states said that they lack 
the legal authority to successfully address this problem on their own and 
that grealCT federal action is needed to enforce the Jenldns Act, Officials in 
four of the states said that they believe ATF should be the federal agency 
with primary Jurisdiction for enforcing the act. 

Our Internet search efforts identified 147 Web ate addresses for Internet 
cigarette v^dors based In the United States (see app. [Q. None of the Web 
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sites posted information that indicated the vendors complied with the 
Jenkins Act"^ Conversely, information posted on 78 percent of the Web 
sites indicated die vendors do not comply with die act For example, 31 
percent of the Web sites stated the vendom either do not report cigarette 
sales or do not comply with the Jenkins Act. Sixteen percent of the Web 
sites and four vendor representatives cited dieir Native American status, 
the Internet Tax FVeedom Act, and other laws as reasons for not 
complying with the act. However, our review of the laws cited, as well as 
the Jenkins Act and its legislative history, indicates that neither Native 
American status nor any of tlie taws cited reliev'e Internet vendors of their 
Jenkins Act responsibilities. Only 5 percent of the Web sites posted notices 
of the vendors’ reporting responsibilities under die Jenkins Act, and those 
that did also indicated that the vendors do not comply. Twenty-one 
percent of the Web sites contained statements noticing customers of their 
potential state tax liability for cigarette purchases or the customers’ 
responsibility for complying with state cigarette laws. 

We were able to obtain only limited information on the volume of cigarette 
sales by Internet vendors. Few vendor Web sites stated that the vendors 
have maximum limits on cigarette orders. Some vendor representatives 
said that the reason they had limits was to ensure that their cigarette sales 
are for personal use and/or to avoid violating federal cigarette smuggling 
law. 

To improve the federal government’s efforts in enforcing the Jenkins Act 
and promoting compliance ^th tlie act by Internet cigarette vendors, 
which may lead to increased state tax revenues from cigarette sales, the 
Congress should provide ATF with primary jurisdiction to investigate 
viotatfons of the act. Transferring primary investigative jurisdiction is 
particulaiiy appropriate at this time because of the FBI’s new challenges 
and priorities related to the threat of temiilsm and the FBI’s increased 
counterterrorism efforts. 

DOJ and ATF commented on a draft of this report Both DOJ and ATF 
suggested that if vitiations of the Jenkins Act were felonies instead of 
misdemeanors, U.S. Attooiesrs* Offices might be less reluctant to prosecute 
violations. ATF further noted that individuals might be deterred from 
committing violations if th^ were felonies. ATP also suggested that other 



^ The JenUns Act does not recpitre cigarette sellers to notifr customeia regarding whether 
ur noi they cuitii>|y with Ihc act's repurting rotuiruiuetiU. 
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le^slative changes might assist states in the collection of excise taxes on 
cigarettes sold over the Internet. Althougii we are not in a position h) offer 
our judgment on whether violations of the Jenkins Act should be 
misdemeanors or felonies, or whether states would benefit from the 
lef^slattve changes suggested by ATF, we believe this report provides 
Lnfonnation to help Congress make those decisions. 



Background 



Each state, and the District of Columbia, Imposes an excise tax on the sale 
of cigarettes, wWch vary firom state to state. As of January 1, 2002, the 
state excise tax rates for a pack of 20 cigarettes ranged from 2.0 cents in 
Virginia to $1 .425 In Washington (see fig. 1). The liability for these taxes 
generally arises once tlie cigarettes enter the jurisdiction of the state. 



Figure 1 : State Cigarette Excise Tax Rates, in Cents, Per Pack of 20 Cigarettes, as of January 1, 2002 
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Many states have increased their cigare tte excise taxes in recent yeais 
with the intention of increasing tax revenue and discouraging people from 
smoking. M a result, many smokers are seeking less costly alternatives for 
purcha^ng cigarettes, including buying cigarettes while traveling to a 
neighboring state with a lower cigarette excise tax. The Internet is an 
alternative that offers consumers the option and convenience of buying 
cigarettes from vendors in low-tax states without having to physically 
travel there. 

Consumers who use the Internet to buy cigarettes from vendors in other 
states are liable for their own state’s cigarette excise tax and, in some 
cases, sales and^r use taxes. States can learn of such purchases and the 
taxes due when vendors comply with the Jenkins Act Under the act, 
cigarette vendors who sell and ship cigarettes into another state to anyone 
other than a licensed distributor must report (1) the name and address of 
the persons to whom cigarette shipments were made, (2) the brands of 
cigarettes shipped, and (3) the quantities of cigarettes shipped Reports 
must be filed with a state’s tobacco tax administrator no later than the 
lOth day of each calendar month covering each and every cigarette 
slUpment made to the state during the previous calendar month. The 
sellers must also file a statement with tiie state’s tobacco tax administrator 
Iistii\g the seller’s luune, trade name Cd any)i and address of all business 
locations. Failure to comply with the Jenkins Act’s reporting requirements 
is a misdemeanor offense, and violators are to be fined not more than 
$ 1 ,000, or Imprisoned not more than 6 months, or both. Although the 
Jenkins Act, enacted in 1040, clearly predates and did not anticipate 
cigarette sales on Uie Internet, vendors’ compliance with the act could 
result in states collecting taxes due on such sales. According to DOJ, tiie 
Jenkins Act itself does not forbid Internet sales nor does it impose any 
taxes. 



Limited Federal 
Involvement with the 
Jenkins Act and 
Internet Cigarette 
Sales 



The federal government has had limited involvement with the Jenkins Act 
concerning Internet cigarette sales. We identified three federal 
investigations involving such potential violations, and none of these had 
resulted in prosecution (one investigation was still ongoing at the time of 
our work). No Internet cigarette vendors had been penalized for violating 
the act, nor had any penalties been sought for violators. 
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FBI has Primaiy 
Investigative Jurisdiction 



The Attorney General of the United States Is responsible for supervising 
the enforcement of federal criminal laws, including the investigaUon and 
prosecution of JeiUdns Act violations.'* The FBI has primary jurisdiction to 
investigate Suspected violations of the Jenkins Act However. DOJ and FBI 
offidals were unable to identify any investigations of Internet cigarette 
vendors or other actions taken to enforce the acts provisions regarding 
Internet cigarette sales. According to DOJ, the FBI could not provide 
information on actions to investigate Jenkins Act violations, either by itself 
or in connection with other charges, because the FBI does not have a 
section or office with responsibility for investigating Jenkins Act violations 
and does not track such investigations. Ateo, DOJ said it does rwt maintain 
statistical Information on resources used to investigate and prosecute 
Jenkins Act offenses. 

In describing factors affecting the level and extent of FBI and DOJ 
enforcement actions with respect to the Jenkins Act and Internet cigarette 
sales, DOJ noted that the act oeates misdemeanor penalties for failures to 
report information to state authorities, and appropriate referrals for 
suspected violations must be considered with reference to existing 
enforcement piioiities. In this regard, we recognized that the FBI’s 
priorities have changed In June 2002 congressional testimony,’ the 
Comptroller General noted that the FBI is at the front line of defending the 
public and our way of life from a new and lethal threat, that of terroiism 
against Americans. The Comptroller General testified that the FBI Director 
recognized the need to refocus priorities to meet the demands of a 
changing world and is now taking steps to realign resources to achieve his 
objectives. In May 2002, the FBI Director unveiled the second phase of a 
FBI reorganization, with proposed changes designed to build on initial 
reorganization actioits tak&n in December 20GL A hey element of the 
reorganization is to ^redirect FBI’s agent workforce to ensure that all 
available energies and resources are focused on ttie highest priority threat 
to the nation, i.e., terrorism.” In light of the events of September 11, 2001, 
this shift is cleaify not unexpected and Is, in fact, consistent with the FBI’s 
1998 Strategic I^an and the current DOJ Strategic Plan. Since September 
1 1, xmprecedented levels of FBI resources have been devoted to 
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^ U.S. Genera Accouutini; Office, FBI Reorganization: Initial Steps Encouraffittij bui 
Drvttd Tnmsjtniiiotivn Ncrdcd, QAO-CQFXitl June 21, 2002). 
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counteite^orism and bitelUgence initiatives with widespread public 
approval. The Comptroner General testified that enhancement of FBI 
resources for coanterterroriam and other plaimed actions seem to be 
rational steps to building agency capacity to fi^t terrorism. 



ATF has Ancillary ATF, which enforces federal excise tax and criminal laMrs and regulations 

Ekiforcement Authority related to tobacco products, has andllaiy authori^ to enforce the Jenkins 

Act. ATF special agents investigate trafficking of contraband tobacco 
products in .violation of federal taw and sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code. For example, ATF enforces the Contraband Cigarette Trafficking 
Act (CCTA), vrtUch makdj U unlawful for auy Person to ship, transport, 
receive, possess,, sell, distribute, or purchase more than 60,000 cigarettes 
fiiat bear no evidence of state cigarette tax payment in the state in which 
the cigarettes are found, if such state requires a stamp or other indicia to 
be placed on dgarette packages to demonstrate payment of taxes (IS 
U.S.C. 2342).* ATF is also responsible for the collection of federal excise 
taxes on tobacco p^uccs and the qualificadon of applicants for permits 
to manufacture tobacco products, operate e3q|)oit warehouses, or Import 
toba6:o products. ATF inspections verify an applicant’s qualification 
information, check the security of the premise, and ensure tax compliance. 

to enforce die CCTTA, ATF investigates cigarette smug^ding across state 
borders to evade state cigarette taxes, a felony offense. Internet cigarette 
vendors that violate die CCTA either directly or by aiding and abetdng 
others, can also be ehaig|^ with violating the Jenkins Act if they failed to 
comply with the act’s reporting requirements. ATF can refer Jenkins Act 
matters uncovered while investigating CCTA yiolatioiis to DOJ or the 
appropriate U.S. Attorney’s C^ceior charges to be filed. ATF ofBoials 
identified three investigatioiis since 1997 of lirtemet vendors for dgarette 
smuggling in violation of the (XTA and violating the Jenkins Act. 

• In 1997, aspedal agent in ATFs Anchorage, Alaska, field office noticed 
an- advertisement by a Native American tribe in Wa^ngton that sold 
cigarettes on die Internet. ATF determined hrom: die Alaska 
D^artxnent of Hevenue that the vendor was not reporting cigarette 
sales as required by the Jenkins Act, and its investigation with another 
ATF office showed that the vendor was shipping cigarettes into Alaska. 



CcilMUi iiicitMliita pvntiil luiUcn uiukrr the Inknial Rweiiuc Code, euiumuii 

c»iie» wUhproper bills of lading, or Indlvldiiafe Ucensed by the state ^dieie the cigarettes 
are kKind, niay puwuss these cigHzvttcs (IS U.S.C 2311). 
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After ATF discussed potential cigarette smuggling and Jenkins Act 
violations with the U5. Attorney’s Office for the District of Alaska, it 
was determined there was no violation of the COTA.” The U.S. 
Attorney’s Office did not want to pursue only a Jenkins Act violation, a 
misdemeanor offense/® and asked ATF to determine vdiether there was 
evidence that other.feloi\y offenses had been committed. Subsequently, 
ATF formed a temporary task force with Postal Service inspectors and 
state of Alaska revenue agents, which demonstrated to the satisCaction 
of the U.S, Attorney’s Office that the Internet cigarette vendor had 
committed mail fraud. The U.S. Attorney’s Office agreed to prosecute 
the case and sought a grand Jury indictment for mall ftaud, but not for 
violating Che Jenidns Act The grand jury denied the indictment^' In a 
letter dated September 1998, the U.S. Attorney’s Office requested that 
the vendor either cease selling cigarettes in Alaska and file the required 
Jehldns Act reports for previous sales, or come into compliance with 
the act by filing all past and ftiture Jenkins Act reports. In another letter 
dated December 1998, the U5. Attorney’s Office instructed the vendor 
to Unmediatety comply with aU requirements of the Jenkins Act. 
However, an official at the Alaska Department of Revenue told us chat 
Che vendor never complied. No ftuther action has been taken. 

• Another investigation, carried out in 1999, Involved a Native American 
tribe selling cigarettes on the Internet (firstly to consumers and other 
tribes. The tribe was not payi^ statef obacco excise taxes or notifying 
states of cigarette sales to other than wholesalers, as required by the 
Jenkins Act. ATF referred the case to the state of Arizona, vriieie it was 
resolved with no criminal charges filed by obtaining Che tribe’s 
agreement to comply with Jenkins Act requirements. 

• A third ATP investigafion of an Internet vendor for cigarette smuggling 
and Jenkins Act violations was ongoing at the time of our work. 



* Tho C.S. AttonM!¥*s Office <k«<!ihili^ thcrc liras no CCTA\lolallontK*causc state of 

AIaslc»dMnci<t«(|iilra AatUxstamfMlmplar^ on<4|;an4tft|Mclng«Aafl>!vM^^ 
slalH )Lix«>s |ntd. 

'%xx)nliRg u» IXU, ixtnsiflfxnUons and iHuTtTWiufial oltitgaliiKm tnrrluclii IXU rnmi 
dtstxtKMing Ihe ntaaniiH ftw 5UMrh dMx'.*diMis a l.'J?. AUom(^*N OfUt;*! in afurUetdar 

" DCU cutdditut disclusc OtcxcascMi Uie mdiclntciit wasflcfiicd bccatne, acixKiliog to IKXT, 
Etele^e) of the Federal Rules of Cihntnal Procedure DOI ftoin uiatteis 

umntitigbciufoagnindiuiy. . 
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On Januaiy 31, 2002, the Gommissioner of the Connecticut Department of 
Revenue Services sent a letter to the Director of ATF requesting assistance 
in addressing U\e growing problem of Internet and mail order cigarette 
sales without Jenkins Act compliance. The ATF Director respondedto the 
Commissioner by letter dated ^ril 5, 2002. The ATF Director expressed 
concern about growing Internet cigarette sales and the impact on 
collection of state cigarette excise taxes. The Director highlighted three 
initiatives ATF is planning to help address this prpbleia .. , 

• ATF will solicit the cooperation of tobacco manufacturers and 
determine who is selling cigarettes to Internet and mail order 
companies. ATP believes the tobacco manufacturers will render 
support and place their distributors on notice that some of their 
customers’ business practices may be defrauding states of tax 
re^'enues. The Director said ATF will remind the tobacco 
manufacturers of Jenkins Act requirements and that sales involving 
Native Americans are not exempt. 

• ATF will contact shippers/couriers to determine if they have any 
proWbidons against the shipment of cigarettes. ATF will also Inform 
them of the likelihood that some of their customers are selling 
cigarettes on the Internet and violating the Jenkins Act, as well as 
potentially committing mail fraud, wire fraud, and money laundering 
offenses. ATF will request that the common carriers be more vigilant 
and conscientious regarding their customers and the laws they could 
be violating. 

• According co the Director, ATF will provide technical assistance to the 
state of Connecticut or members of the U.S. Congress working with 
Connecticut on a legislati\^ response to address the issue of tobacco 
sales on the Internet. 

ATF officials said that because ATF does not have primary Jenkins Act 
jurisdiction, it has not committed rest)urces to investigating violations of 
the act However, the officials said strong consideration should be given to 
transferring primary Jurisdiction for investigating Jenkins Act violations 
from the FBI to ATF. According tc» ATF, It is responsible for, and has 
committed res^mrces to, regulating the distribution of tobacco products 
and investigating trafficking in contraband tobacco products. A change in 
Jenkins Act Jurisdiction would give ATF comprehensive authority at the 
federal level to assist states in preventing the interstate distribution of 
cigarettes resulting in lost state cigarette taxes since ATF already has 
Im'estigative authority over the CCTA, according to the officials. The 
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officials also told us ATF has special agents and inspectors diat obtain 
specialized training in enforcing tax and criminal laws related to tobacco 
products, and, with primary jurisdiction, ATF would have the investigative 
authority and would use res<)iirces to specifically conduct iuvestigatioas to 
enforce the Jenkins Act, which should result in greater enforcement of the 
act than in the past 



States Have Taken 
Action to Promote 
Jenkins Act 
Compliance by 
Internet Cigarette 
Vendors, but Results 
Were Limited 



Officials in nine states tliat provided us information all expressed concern 
about internet cigarette wndtics* noncompliance with the Jenkins Act and 
the resulting loss of state tax revenues. For example, California officials 
estimated that the state lost approximately $13 million in tax revenue firom 
May 1999 tlirough September 2001. due to Internet cigarette vendors' 
noncompliance with the Jenkins Act Overall, the states' efforts to promote 
compliance with the act by Internet vendors produced few results. 

Officials in the nine states said that they lack the legal authority to 
successfiiUy address this problem on their own. They believe greater 
federal action Is needed, paittculaily because of their concern that 
Internet cigarette sales will continue to Increase with a growing and 
substantial negati\'e effect on tax rev^enues. 



Stat6S^ Efforts Produced Starting in 1997, seven of the nine states had made some effort to promote 
Limited Results Jenkins Act compliance by Internet cigarette vendors. These efforts 

involved contacting Internet vendors and U.S. Attorneys’ Offices. Two 
states had not made any such efforts. 

Six of the seven states tried to promote Jenkins Act c<jmpUance by 
identiftdng and imtifying Internet cigarette vendors that tiiey are required 
to repc^rt the sale of cigarettes shipped into those states. Generally, 
officials in the six states learned of Internet vendors by searching the 
Internet, noticing or being told of vendors’ adv'ertisements, and by state 
residents or others noticing them. Five states sent ietters to the identified 
vendors concerning their Jenkins Act reporting responsibilities, and one 
state made telephone calls to the vendors. 

After contacting ttie Internet vendors, the states generally received reports 
of cigarette sales fi?om a small portion of the vendors notified.*- The states 



** vMidnra arp. not ivvpilmt to rpptirt to a stato u!»l«w thpy apJ! aiwl Ahlp c1f(at>pttps 

Into tho stftto. Consccpicntly, tho states do not know If the Intcmct vcnd«MS that wxc 
nnttfipd blit dkl not. respond had any cigarette salaa to 
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then contacted the state rraidents identified in the reports, and they 
collected taxes firora most of tlie residents contacted. Wlien residents did 
not respond and pay the taxes due, the states carried out various foUow-up 
effoits, including sending additional notices and bills, assessing penalties 
and interest, and deducting amounts due from income tax refunds. 
Generally, the efforts by the six states to promote Jenkins Act compliance 
were carried out periodically and required few resources. For example, a 
Massachusetts official said the state notified Internet cigarette vendors on 
five occasions starting in July 2000, with one employee working a total of 
about 3 months on tlie various activities invoh'ed in U\e effort. 

Table 1 summarizes the six states’ efforts to identify and notify Internet 
cigarette vendors about the Jenkins Act reporting requirements and shows 
the results that were achieved. There was little response by the Internet 
vendors notified. Some of the officials told us that they encountered 
Internet wndors that refused to comply and report cigarette sales after 
. being contacted. For example, sever^ ofBcials noted that Native 
Americans often refiised to report cigarette sales, with some Native 
American vendors citing their sovereign nation status as exempting them 
from the Jenkins Act, and others refusing to accept a state’s certified 
notification letters. Also, an attorney for one vendor infonned the state of 
Washington that the vendor would not report sales because the Internet 
Tax Freedom Act relieved the vendor of Jenkins Act reporting 
requirements. 
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Table 1 : Summary of Sbr States' Efforts to Promote Jenkins Ad Compliance Since 1997 






State 


Number of 
Internet vendors 
identified and 
notified 


Number of Internet 
vendors that 
responded with 
reports of cigaratte 
sales 


Number of 

residents kJentrfied Number of residents 
and notified that resoonded 


Amount of taxes, 
penalties, and 
interest collected* 


Alaska 


15*" 


2 


3 


1 


$9,850 


California 


167 (approx.)"" 


20 (approx.) 


23,500 (approx.) 


13,500 (approx.) 


$1.4 rrtillton 
(approx.) 


Massachusetts 


262 


13 


Nona* 


None 


None 


Rhode Island 


Number unknown 


None’ 


None 


None 


None 


Washington 


186 


8 


800 (approx.) 


560 (approx.) 


$29,898 


Wisconsin 


21 


6 


696 


696 


$80,200 



Note: Massachusetts' data are as of May 2002, Washington and Wisconsin's data are as of April 
2002, Alasita'aand Rhode (stand's data are as of March 2002. and California's data are throtioh 
Saptember2001. 



*Not all afatas coUactad penaltios and irdarest, and soma of the amounts paid include sates and use 
taxes in addition to cigarettB excise taxes. Some of the amounts paid by residents were for more 
oigarette purchases than the vendors repotted to the state. 

Alaska identified 1 7 vendors, but dd not tetow where 2 were located and could not notify them. 

’Alaska and Caltfomia sent ATF a oopy of each letter mailed to Internet cigarette vendors notifying 
them of their JarM'ns Act reporting responsibilities. 

'California started its Intemet/Mail Order Program in May 19W. Through September 200t, 106 
vendors had bean identiSed and notified, of wrtch ed>out 65 percent, orapproximatefy 167, were 
Internet vendora AO 20 vendors that responded were Internet vendors. 

"At fte time of our work, Massachusette had not notified the residents identified In reports provided by 
the 13 vendors that responded out of the 262 vendors rwtifiad because the stats was in the process 
of developing policy regartfing Jenkins Act compliance and reports of residents' Intoraet cigarette 
purchases. 

"No bifornel cigarette vendors reported cigarette sales in response to Rhode Island notifying them of 
their Jertkins Act reporting responsibilities. 

Source: Oefveloped by GAO from data provided by the above states. 



Apart firom the states' efforts to identify and notify Internet cigarette 
vendors, state officials noted that some Internet vendors voluntarily 
complied with the Jenkins Act and reported cigarette sales on their own. 
The states subsequently contacted the residents identified in the reports to 
collect taxes. For example, a Rhode Island official told us there were three 
or four Internet vendors that voluntarily reported cigarette sales to the 
state. Based on these reports, Rhode Island notified about 400 residents 
they must pay state taxes on their cigarette purchases and billed these 
residents over $76,000 (the Rhode Island official that provided this 
information did not know the total amount collected). Similariy, 
Massachusetts billed 21 residents for cigarette taxes and collected $2,150 
based on reports of cigarette sales voluntarily sent to the state 
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Three of the seven states that made an effort to promote Jenkins Act 
compliance by Internet cigarette vendors contacted U.S. Attorneys and 
requested assistance. The U.S. Attorneys, however, did not provide the 
assistance requested. Tlie states’ requests and responses by tiie U.S. 
Attorneys’ Offices are summarized below. 

• In March 2000, Iowa and Wisconsin officials wrote letters to three U.S. 
Attorneys In their states requesting assistance. Tlie state officials asked 
the U.S. Attorneys to send letters to Internet vendors the states had 
Identified, informing the vendors of the Jenkins Act and directing them 
to comply by reporting cigarette sales to the states. The state officials 
provided a draft letter and offered to handle all aspects of the mailings. 
The officials noted they were asldiig the U.S. Attorneys to send the 
letters over their signatures because the Jenkias Act is a federal law 
and a statement from a U.S. Attorney would have more impact than 
from a state official. However, the U.S. Attorneys did not provide the 
assistance requested. According to Iowa and Wisconsin officials, two 
U.S. Attorneys’ Offices said they were not interested in helping, and 
one did not respond to the stale’s request*'’ 

• After contacting the FBI regarding an Internet vendor that refused to 
report cigarette sales, saying that the Internet Tax Freedom Act 
relieved the vendor of Jenkins Act reporting requirements, the state of 
Washington acted on the FBTs recommendation and wrote a letter in 
April 2001 requesting that the U.S. Attorney initiate an investigation. 
According to a Washington official, the U.S. Attorney’s Office did not 
pursue this matter and noted that a civil remedy (i.e., lawsuit) should 
be sought by the state before seeking a criminal action.^^ At the time of 
our work, the state was planning to seek a dvil remedy. 

• In July 2001, the state of Wisconsin wrote a letter referring a potential 
Jenkins Act violation to the U.S. Attorney for prosecution. According to 
a Wisconsin official, this case had strong evidence of Jenkins Act 
noncompliance — there were controlled and supervised purchases 
made on the Internet of a small number of cartons of cigarettes, and 



IK XI noted that federal prosenitnm generally do not is.sue advisory opfniait.<} a bon* 
pnKMxailivc: malicRt. as lltcy nev snieHMiutsil ly Im iiicsoiitisl wHh Uir. need to makr on 
aitliial ritxrlMion based sfiHcinr: facte. Tlte Issuince of su(rh an opinion miglil the 

basis for u legal rlisputo irasubstsiucsiliinrsiSTuUoii wen: (niilortakcn. 

'* According lo DOJ, legal cuitslUerulions wul professiunal obligaliuits prccliiclc DOJ Ccom 
discussing the specific reasons for suck decisions by a U.S. .attorney’s Office in a particular 

Ci«C. 
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States Concerned about 
Internet Vendors’ 
Noncompliance and 
Believe Greater Federal 
Action is Needed 



the vendor had not reported rtie sales to Wiscoasin. The U.S. Attorney’s 
Office declined to initiato an investigation, saying that it appeared this 
issue would be best handled by the state •administratively.’**'' The 
Wisconsin official told us, howev'er, that Wisconsin does not have 
administrative remedies for Jenkins Act \dolations, and, in any case, the 
state cannot reach out across state lines to deal with a \*eiidor in 
another state. 



Officials in each of the nine states expressed concern about the impact 
tliat Internet cigarette vendors’ noncoinpliance with the Jenkins Act has 
on state tax revenues. The officials said tliat Internet dgarette sales will 
continue to grow in thehiture and are concerned that a much greater and 
more substantial impact on tax revenues will result One state, California, 
estimated that its lost, tax revenue due to noncompliance with the Jenkins 
Act by fntemet cigarette vendors was approximately $13 million firom May 
1999 tlirough September 2001.“ 

Offid^ in all nine states said that they are Limited in what they can 
accomplish on their own to address this situation and successfully 
promote Jenkins Act compliance by Internet cigarette vendors. All of tiie 
offidals pointed out that their states lack the legal authority necessary to 
enforce the.act and penalize the vendors who violate it, particularly with 
the vendors residing In other states: Offidals in three states told us that 
efforts to promote Jenkins Act compliance are not worthwhile because of 
such limitations, or are not a priority because of limited resources. 

Offidals in all nine states said that they believe greater federal action is 
needed to eicforce the Jenkins Act and promote compliance by Internet 
dgarette vendors. Four st^e offidals also said they believe ATF siiould 
Itave primary Jurisdiction to enforce the act. One official pointed out that 
bis organization sometimes dealt with ATF on tobacco matters, but has 
never interacted with tl»e FBI. Offidals in the other five states did not 



Accortoj? to DOJ, 1^01 couslderatiotts and itiofessional obligations pi«dude DOJ from 
tho reasons for such decisions by a 1. .S. Attorney’s Office in aparticufar 

r.a.sc. 



Ute Exeuic Taxes Divisluii, Califoniia Sialo Ouard of Cqttalizttluxt, did iiui iiutkc* im 
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ba.sc<l UK Ute aiituiinl of stale exebe and use taxes dctoniiiftod as duo Qvm c 4 j 2 ircl(o sales 
reported by out-of-state Inteiuet vendozs during the petiod of May 1999 tliroi^ September 
2001. 
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express an opinion regarding which federal agency should have primary 
jurisdiction to enforce the act. 



Most Internet 
Cigarette Vendors Do 
Not Comply with the 
Jenkins Act, Notify 
Consumers of Their 
Responsibilities, or 
Provide Information 
on Sales Volume 



Througli our Internet search efforts (see app. I)., we identified 147 Web site 
addresses for Irtferoet cigarette vendors based in the United States and 
reviewed each Web site linked to these addresses.*' Our review of the Web 
sites found no information suggesting that the vendors comply with the 
Jenkins Act. Some vendors cited reasons for not complying that we could 
not substantiate. A few Web sites specifically mentioned the vendors’ 
Jenkins Act reporting responsibilities, but these Web sites also indicated 
that the vendors do not comply with the act. Some Web sites pro\ided 
notice to consumers of their potential state tax liability for Internet 
cigarette purchases. We also found that information on vendor cigarette 
sales volume is vety limited, and few of the Web sites we reviewed posted 
maximum limits for online cigarette orders. 



Msyority of Web sites 
Indicate tliat Vendors do 
Not Comply with the 
Jenkins Act 



None of the 147 Web sites we reviewed stated that the vendor complies 
with the Jenkins Act and reports dg^tte sales to state tobacco tax 
administrators.” Conversely, as shown In table 2, infoimation posted on 
114 (78 percent) of the Web sites indicated the vendors’ noncompliance 
with the act ttuou^ a variety of statements posted on the sites. Thirty- 
three Web sites (22 percent) provided no indication about whether or not 
the vendors comply with the act 



Ike M7 Web a|fi>cMriu fepiesad l22<liiron:iil lulcntcl cq^'Uc vviulac^ 

Weinade ttds detetndnattoii by ccoiipaxtng lufonnatlon sudi as vaidor tiauies, compaiQr 
lumiMi, ,'Hldrf!S5Me!S, P.O. Hoxiumibc^ and4«di^<inenunibera. Kor Axaniple, some 
W«b sites had the same tnaiilnx address and teleplKme number, suggesUng they were 

Web sites being npeiated by one efMn{tany. 11»e vendots* Web site addresses and 
oUhx- cciiibicl inrnnruilinn is lisUsl in ji|i]Ksirlix 11. 

Tnkv Wd>^tes pushxl slnlcntcfU^; uuUcitUz^{ (hal c4isUuit(xi£truniuiliun would be 
ndejisecl if rwiuiix!rt; ImiUi s'dcsiilso sbU<5d (Jiat (he, iurontial Jon mmU notlxi 

given oul without ttic custunkis* pcnnisslon. Tbe Jcnkiits Al* 1 dues not cequiir cigurelie 
selleis to notUy customeisTejsardtng whether or not they conudy wtrti the act’s repoittng 
lequireuieiUs, 
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Reasons Cited for 
Noncompliance with the 
Jenkins Act 



Table 2: Web eitee tndicming Internet Cigarette Vendora* Noncompliance with the 
Jenkins Act 



Web site statement Indicating noncompliance 


Number 


Percent 


Do not report sales to state tax authorities 


44" 


30 


Do not comply with the Jenkins Act 


1 


1 


Keep customer information private 


43 


2S 


Silent on reporting, but claim cigarettes are tax-free 


26 


18 


Total 


114 


78 



One Web site stated that it does not lepoit to slate tax authorities and that tt does not comply with 
the Jenl^ Act. In determining the number of Web sites intficating noncompfianca with the Jertkins 
Act, wa counted this orU/ os a statement that it does notcorap.V ^1h theact. 

Source: GAO's analysis of Web site data. 



Some Internet x^endors cited specific reasons on their Web sites for not 
reporting cigarette sales to state tax auUiorities as required by the Jenkins 
Act Seven of Uie Web sites reviewed (5 perceirt) posted statements 
asserting titat customer information is protected from release to anyone, 
including state authorities, under privacy laws. Seventeen Web sites (12 
percent) state that they are not required to report information to state tax 
authorities and/or are not subject to the Jenkins Act reporting 
requirements. Fifteen of these 17 sites are Native American, with 7 of the 
sites specifically indicating that they are exempt from reporting to states 
either because th^ are Native American businesses or because of their 
sovereign nation status. In addition, 35 Native American Web sites (40 
percent of all the Native American sites we reviewed) indicate that their 
tobacco products are available tax-free because they are Native American 
businesses.^* 

To supplement our review of the Web sites, we also attempted to contact 
representatives of 30 Internet cigarette vendors, and w'e successfully 
inteAiewed representatives of 5.* One of the 5 representatives said that 
the vendor recently started to file Jenkins Act sales reports with one 



Kiriy-nitKi |>enrHnl., or 87, of Ihe 147 Wel>KllH a<hfress«s rBvi«w«tJ arw «ilh«r Native 
Aiiierii:Hn-<)\vnc<J or k'K;al4Nl uiaVor ojH:ml.ccJ on Native American lands. 

^ Wc were cUher unable tu reault repruscnlaUves of iltc ruiiiaiiiiii($ 25 vendaru wc sdevLed 
to ccoiduct strucbired interviews, or they declined to answer questions. Oiur methodology 
fur inlctview'ing vcjkIot rcpioscnUiLKes b> dJsctcKKxl in uppcntlix I 
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state.^ However, the other 4 said that they do not comply with the act and 
provided us with additional arguments for noncompliance. Their 
argumeuts included an opinion that the act was not directed at personal 
ase. An additionaJ argument was that the Internet Tax Freedom Act^ 
supercedes the obligadons laid out in the Jenkins Act. 

Our review of the applicable statutes indicates that neither the Internet 
Tax Freedom Act nor any pri\'acy laws exempt Internet cigarette vendors 
ftom Jenkins Act compliance. The Jenkins Act has not been amended 
since minor additions and clarifications were made to its provisions in 
1953 and 1955; and neither the Internet Tax Fteedom Act nor any privacy 
laws amended the Jenkins Act's pro\isioas to expressly exempt Internet 
cigarette vendors firom compliance. Wth regard to the Internet Tax 
FVeedom Act, the temporary ban that the act imposed on ceit^n types of 
taxes on e-conunerce did not include the collection of existing taxes, such 
as state excise, sales, and use taxes. 

Additionally, nothing in the Jenkins Act or its legislative history implies 
that cigarette sales for personal use, or Native American cigarette sales, 
are exempt In examining a statute, such as the Jenkins Act, that is silent 
on its applicability to Native American Indian tribes, courts have 
consistently applied a tluee-part analysis. Under this analysis, if the act 
uses general terms that are broad enougli to include tribes, the statute will 
ordinarily apply unless (1) the law touches “exclusive rights of self- 
governance in purely intramural matters;” (2) the application of the law to 
the tribe would abrogate rights guaranteed by Indian treaties or (3) there 
Is proof by legislative history or some other means that Congress intended 
the law not to apply to Indians on their reservations. Our review of the 
case law did not locate any case law applying this analysis to tiie Jenkins 
Act DOJ said that it also could not locate any case law applying the 
analysis to the Jenkins Act, and DOJ geiwrally concluded that an Indian 
tribe may be subject to the act's requirements. DOJ noted, however, that 
considering the lack of case law on this issue, this conclusion is somewhat 
speculative. ATF has said that sales or shipments of cigarettes from Native 



Th« vendor wlio suid UiaUie does wilh lhe.Jenlcin.s Uihl tis Ihsl he i>«:enlJy 
sbtr1(Ml lo nie n^ptnis wiLli (Iki stsU; of Wastiiii{;Um ufler rRcoiviriy a railutn rn»m lh<? slafo's 
Dcparttncni of ^ouic. llowcver, tic said Washln^n is the only state he reports to, and 
hedct'JifxxJ topnividn its wiUic^videnreorhisconiiilimK:^ wtlli IIk;ucI. 

“P.L I0&-277, hiv. C, TiOe H, Oct. 21, lOOS. 
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American reservations are not exempt from the requirements of the 
Jenkins Act® 



Few Web sites Provide 
Notice of tlte Vendors' 
Reporting Responsibilities, 
but Some Provide Notice 
of Customer Cigarette Tax 
Liability 



Only 8 (5 percent) of the 147 Web sites we reviewed notified customers 
that the Jenkins Act requires tiie vendor to report cigarette sales to state 
tax authorities, which could result in potential customer tax liability. 
However, in each of these cases, the Web sites that provided notices of 
Jenkins Act responsibilities also followed the notice with a statement 
challenging the applicability of the act and Indicating that the vendor does 
not comply. Twenty-eight Web sites (19 percent) either provided notice of 
potential customer tax liability for hitemet cigarette purchases or 
reconunended that customers contact their state tax authorities to 
determine if they are liable for taxes on such purchases. Three oUier sites 
(2 percent) notified customeis that they are responsible for complying 
with cigarette laws in their state, but did not specifically mention taxes. Of 
the 147 Web sites we reviewed, 108 (73 percent) did not provide notice of 
either the vendors’ Jenkins Act reporting responsibilities or the customers’ 
responsibilities, including potential tax liability, with regard to their states. 



Minimal Information 
Available on Vendor 
Cigarette Sales Volume; 
Some Vendors Post 
Maximum Limits on 
Orders on Their Web sites 



We attempted to collect average montlily sales volume data tlurougli our 
interviews with representatives of Internet cigarette vendors. Two of the 
five vendor representatives we interviewed provided us with information 
on average monthly sales volume. One said that he sells approximately 500 
cartons a month. The other (who operates two Web sites) referred us to 
information in his federal Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 
filings.^’ We reviewed a compairy filing from February 2001 and found tliat 
it (lid not contain data on monthly volume by carton.^ The information did, 
however, indicate that the company’s revenues firom cigarette sales firom 
both Web sites averaged just over $196,000 a month in 2000. Tlie remaining 
three vendor representatives we interviewed declined to answer specific 
questions on sales volume. Several of the representatives we spoke with 
said that the maloiity of vendors process a low number of cartons each 
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month and that only a small number of companies sell any signiftcant 
volume. 



Conclusions 



Twenty-four (16 percent) of Web sites we reviewed posted a maximuni 
limit on die number of cigarette cartons that can be ordered through the 
sites. These limits ranged fipom a maximum of two cartons per person per 
order to a maximum of 300 cartons per order. Two of the 24 Web sites 
specified that the limits were per day and not per order (Le., mammum 
purchases of 49 and 149 cartons per day), TTu^e of the vendor 
representatives we interviewed, incHiding one that does not post a 
maximiun limit on orders, said that they monitor the size of orders and flag 
any order over a certain amoimt for manual review and processing. Three 
vendor representath^ said that the reason they have maximum limits 
and/or monitoring procedures in place is to ensure that their cigarettes are 
sold for personal use only and not for resale. One representative told us 
that he believes the CCTA limits the amount of cigarettes he can sell to 300 
cartons per day,* 



States are hampered in attempting to promote Jenkins Act compliance 
because they lack authority to enforce the act. In addition, violation of the 
act is a misdemeanor, and U.S. Attorneys’ reluctance to pursue 
misdemeanor violations could be contributing to limited enforcement. 
Transferring primary investigative jurisdiction from the FBI to ATF would 
give ATF comprehensive authority at the federal level to enforce the 
Jenkins Act and should result in more enforcement ATT^s ability to couple 
Jenkins Act and CCTA enforcement may increase the Ukelihood it will 
detect and inv^estigate violators and that U.S. Attorneys will prosecute 
them. This could lead to improved reporting of interstate cigarette sales, 
tliereby helping to prevent the loss of state cigarette tax revenues. 
Transferring primary investigative jurLsdiction is also appropriate at this 
time because of the FBI’s new challenges and priorities related to the 
threat of terrorism and the FBI’s increased counterterrorism effmts. 
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Matters for 

Congressional 

Consideration 



To improve the federal government's efforts in enforcing the Jenkins Act 
and promoting compliaiKie with Uie act by Internet cigarette vendors, 
wliich may lead to increased stare lax revenues from cigarette sales, the 
Congress sitould consider providing ATF witli primary jurisdiction to 
im'estigate violations of the Jenkins Act (15 U.S.G. §375-378). 



Ag6ncy ConuncntS provided written comments on a draft of this report. The 

agencies’ comments are shovm in appendixes HI and IV, respectively. 

Both DQJ and ATF suggested that if violations of the Jenkins Act were 
felonies instead of misdemeanors, U.S. Attorneys’ Offices might be less 
reluctant to prosecute violations. ATF further noted tlmt individuals miglit 
be deterred from committing Jenkins Act violations if they were felonies. 

ATF also suggested that other legislative changes might assist states In the 
collection of excise taxes on cigarettes sold o\^r the Internet* (1) amend 
the Jenkins Act to give states the authority to seek u\|unctions in federal 
court to prevent businesses \iolating the act from shipping ci^reltes to 
their residents, similar to a recent amendment to the Webb-Keuyon Act 27 
US-C. 122, giving states this authority for alcohol sliipments: C^) amend 18 
U.S.G. 1716 (0 to prohibit the mailing of cigarettes and other tobacco 
products tlurough the U.S. Postal Service as this law now does for 
alcoholic beverage products; and (3) enact federal law establishing 
requirements for the delivery of cigarettes by common carriers such as 
Federal Express and UPS (e.g., notify states of shipments, require proof of 
age before delivery) modeled after 18 U.S.G. Chapter 59 (Sections 1261, et 
seq.), Vr'hich restricts how common carriers may sliip alcohol. 

Although we are not in a position to offer our judgment on whetlier 
violations of the Jenkins Act should be misdeineanore or felonies, or 
whether states would benefit from the legislative changes suggested by 
ATF, we believe this report provides irdormatton to help Congress make 
those decisions. 

DOJ also prorided technical comments on the draft report, which we have 
incorporated into the report. 



We are sending copies of this report to the Chairman, House Committee 
on the Judiciary; the Attorney General; the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
other interested patties. We will also make copies available to others upon 
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request. In addition, the r^c»t wUl be available at no chaiige on GAO’s 
Web site at http:ZAvww.gao.gov. 

If you or your staff have any questions about this report, please call me at 
(202) 312-8777 or Dartji W. Dutton at (213) 830-1000. Othericey 
contributors to this rqpoit were Bonald G. Viereck, Sarah M. Prehoda, 
Shirley A. Jones, and Evan B. Gilman. 




Paul L Jones 
Director, Justice Issues 
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Appendix I: Scope and Methodology 



To determine actions taken by the Deparmient of Justice (DOJ) and the 
Bureau of Alcohot Tobacco and Fireanns (ATiO to enforce the Jenkins 
Act with regard to Internet cigarette sates and factors that may hav e 
affected the level and extent of such actions, we provided written 
questions to DOJ and ATF headquarters requesting the needed 
infoimation. We interviewed ATF officials and obtained documentation to 
clarify responses, to some of our written questions and acquire additional 
Infoimation. 

To determine efforts taken by selected states to promote compliance with 
the Jenkins Act by bitemet cigarette vendors, we contacted tobacco tax 
authorities in 1 1 states (Alaska, California, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York,. Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wisconsin) to obtain information. We selected the 10 states with the 
highest cigarette excise tax rates on Januaiy 1, 2002, based on the 
presumption these states would be among those most interested in 
promoting Jenkiie Act compliance to collect cigarette taxes, and we 
selected one additional state (Iowa) that appeared, based on our Internet 
research and information from state officials we interviewed while 
planning our work, to have taken action to promote Jenkins Act 
conipliance by Internet cigarette vendors. Using an ATF circular listing 
state tobacco tax contacts^ telephone numbers for questions regarding 
state cigarette taxes and reporting requirements, we contacted officials at 
the Tax Division, Aljaska Department of Revenue; Excise Taxes Division, 
Califomia State Board of Equalization; Department of Taxation, State of 
Hawaii; Compliance Division, Iowa Department of Rev'enue and Finance; 
Sales and Special Tax Dhisfon, Maine Revenue Services; Excise Tax Unit 
(within the Processing Division) and Legal Divi»on, Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue; Office of Criminal Investigation, New Jersey 
Division of Tmration; Transaction and Transfer Tax Bureau, New York 
State Department of Taxation and Finance: Excise Tax Section, Rhode 
Island ttivision of Taxation; Special Programs Division and Legislation and 
policy Division, Washington Department of Revenue; and Alcohol and 
Tobacco Enforcement Section, Income, Sates and Excise Tax Division, 
Wisconsin Department of Revenue. 

After contacting these state agencies, we collected information from 9 of 
the 1 1 states (New Jersey and New York did not provide the infonuatidn 
we requested in time for it to be included in the report) by interviewing 
officials and obtaining documentation. We collected data on the states’ 
efforts to contact Internet cigarette vendors, including how they identified 
vendors and notified them of their Jenkins Act responsibilities, and the 
results of these eftbrts in terms of the level of response by vendors and the 
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Appendix t: Sfxtpe and Mctbodolojiy 



faulting coUecdon of cigarette exc^ taxes from consumers. We 
collected inf oimation on contacts the states had with DOJ and ATF in 
canning out efforts to promote Jaikins Act compliance by Internet 
cigarette vendors and reporting potential vendor noncompliance. We 
asked the states to identifr^ impediments to their efforts to promote 
compliance with the act by Internet dgarette vendors. We also asked the 
states wtiether greater federal action is needed to promote greater 
compliance by Internet cigarette vendors. In addition, we asked for any 
estimates made by these states of the impact on state tax revenues of 
noneompUance with the Jenkins Act by Internet cigarette vendors. We did 
not independently verify the accuracy and reliability of the data provided 
to us by officials in the 9 states. 

We collected information regarding states from tw'o other sources. 

From the Federation of Tax Administrators (FTA) Internet Web site^ we 
obtained each state’s cigarette excise tax rate that was in effect on January 
1, 2002. FTA is a national organization with a mission to improve the 
quality of state tax administration by providing services to state tax 
authorities and administrators. The principal tax collection agencies of the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, and New York City are tiie menibers of 
FTA. We also contacted Forrester Researclv Inc., a private research firm, 
and obtained a copy of a research brief discussing Internet tobacco sales 
(“OiUine Tobacco Sales Grow, States Lose;* April 27, 200 1). This brief 
forecasts Internet tobacco sales in the United States for each year from 
200 1 through 2005 and estimates the total tost ^ate tax revenue from such 
sales for each of those years. 

To determine readily identifiable Internet cigarette vendors, including 
their Web site addre^es and other contact infC)tmation, we developed a 
list fif Web site addresses by conducting searches using two major Internet 
search engines (Brint and Crt)ogle).' To conduct the searclies, we used the 
key words "discount cigarettes,” “cheap cigarettes,* and “online cigarette 
sales* as if we were consumers. We used the results of the two searches to 
compile a universe of 229 Web site addresses for internet cigarette 



' Wc used DiiiU. Mid lulcmeC scareh digiucs because.? Uiey pn.>duccMl lisbi Uuit 

rufiMislid aInKisl cnlinfy id lnl.cmnl <:ii(Mn:ll<; i’lXMloRi. CKtiiT standi engines Iricsl 
prudueed lists cTuituiniiig cj^^urcUc \x.tulan» aitd thousands ul other Web sites, such ns 
cl|*aFette manulactui^rs, daaiette advi^cacy sites, and newspapers with articles on 
cigMiettes. 
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AppciMflic It Scope and Mcfhodn1o}{y 



vendors.' We reviewed each of the 229 Web sites using a data collection 
Instrument (DCI) we developed, and we collected contact infonnation 
such as vendor or company narae.s, addresses, and telephone numbers. 
Upon completing this review, we eliminated 82 Web sites from our 
universe: 35 Web sites that either did not sell cigarettes or would not open 
and 47 Web sites that were either located outside of the United States or 
represented companies, warehouses, or ordering desks located outside the 
United StatesL^ The remaining 147 Web site addresses makeup our 
universe of readily identifiable Internet cigarette vendors.^ This universe 
does not necessarily represent all Internet cigarette vendors operating in 
Uie United States. Other researchers, state officials, and industry 
representatives ha\'e used various different methodologies and inclusion 
criteria to identify Internet cigarette vendors and ha\'e produced estimates 
ranging from 88 to about 400 vendois. 

To determine whether the 147 readily identifiable Internet cigarette vendor 
Web sites (1) indicate that the vendors comply with the Jenkins Act; 

accurately notify potential customers of the vendors* reporting 
responsibilities under the Jenkins Act and the customers' potential tax 
liability: and (3) place a maximum limit on cigarette orders, we reviewed 
eacli of the 147 Web sites using our DCI. We reviewed all Web site 
statements and notices regarding matters such as vendor policies, 
practices, privacy concerns, government requirements, vendor 
responsibilities, vendor compliance with the act, customer 
responsibilities, potential customer tax liability, as well as any limits on 
cigarette orders. In doing so, we examined all the pages on each of the 
Web sites, including Uie ordering screens, and proceeded as far as possible 
in the ordering process without inputting any requested personal 
information. We analyzed the DCIs to deri\^e descriptive statistics 



‘ One Web site titat wiis ua buUi the Urial ncul wus a cUnx'lury unlinc 

clgaFCtU: sales. This directory coritnincd 10 Internet cigarette \ cndc)r Web sites that wore 
nnt by the Brint and Googl*^ search enghit^. We it»dnded these 10 W'eb 

sites ht our universe*. 

“ We focused our review on V.S.-based Internet cigarette vnendois because It Ls imclear 
whether tJte .Jenkii>s Act ajipKes ti> fnreigit vendors. Neitlier the law itself nor its legl.slative 
tiistory dinndty HiJdrcs.s(*s il» ijpjitKsibilily ri)n:ign vcnihirs. 

'* Tltc 117 Web silc iKldiessi.^ ni>pc:ir lu ruprescnl 122 iJilTereiiL Lilcmct eigarcUe vciKlots. 
Wc: mmic IhisdcUtmiiiuiliun by conipariiig inliintuilioii such as vciiiUirimmrs,(:(»iiiuiny 
names, slrcei addresses, P.O. Dox numbers, luul lelephuiiu numbers. Fctr example, soiiic 
W^ sites had the same mailing address aitd teleplione number, suggesting tliey were 
sopaiule Web silos being upended by one cumpjii\y. 
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regarding the Web sites’ statements and notices, and we summarized 
reasons cited on the Web sites for vendors not complying with the Jenkins 
Act 

To determine (1) whether readily Identifiable Internet cigarette vendors 
can provide evidence of compliance with the Jenkins Act, (2) tlie average 
monthly volume of Internet cigarette sales reported by vendors, and 
(3) whether vendors place a maximum limit on orders to prev^ent large- 
scale tax evasion by purchasers who plan to resell cigarettes, we 
attempted to conduct structured interviews on the telephone with 
representatives of 30 of the 147 Internet cigarette vendors. We 
judgmentally selected 13 of these vendors based on, and to ensure 
diversity among, geographic location and whether or not the vendors were 
owned by Native Americans or located on Native American lands. We used 
information from our DCls to randomly select another 1 7 vendors from 
three categories: (1) those with Web sites silent on whether or not they 
comply with the Jenkins Act, (2) those who placed maximum Limits on 
cigarette orders on their Web sites, and (S) all remaining Web sites. Table 
3 pro\1des the results of our attempts to interview' representatives of the 
30 vendors on the telephone. 



Table 3: Reeulta of JUtempta to Inteiviaw 30 Internet Cigarette Vendor 
Representatives 


Result of telephone calls 


Number of vandora 


SuocessfulV intaiviewed representative 




5 


Refused to answer questions 




7 


Did not return messages 




14 


Inaccurate telef^one number 




2 


constant busy signal 




2 


Total 




30 



Sourta: Davafoped by GAO. 



We conducted our work between December 2001 and May 2002 in 
accordance with generally accepted go\'emment auditing standards. 
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Appendix II: List of GAO-Identified Internet 
Cigarette Vendors’ Web site Addresses and 
Other Contact Information 



www.001dgarettes.com 

00lCigarettes.com 
25 Qiurch St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 240-8501 

www.0taxdgs.com 

0TaxCigs.com 

www.0taxsmokes.coin 

RJ*s Tobacco Emporium 
200 West State St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 720*0476 

www.4cheapcigs.com 

4 Cheap Qgs 

13967 Four Mile Level Rd 

Gowanda, NY 14070 

(800) 340-9098 or (716) 532-5941 . 

www4ildgs.com 

AlC^g5.C(mi 
PO Box 36837 
Albuquerque, NM 87176 
(866)2644060 

www4ildiscoiintdgarettes.com 

A*L Discount Cigarettes 
PO Box 457 

Big Stone Gap, VA 24219 
(888)776-2099 
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Appendix 111 Uflt of GA044cnflficd Internet 
ClffuMlo VendniH* W(4 »mII« AfhlnwMM nnd 
Ol Jn*x CooljKd^ InrormaUaii 



www^ldiscomitsmokes.eoni 

AlDiscountSmokes.com 
SlOiurch St Suite C 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
^66)217-6653 

www.aaasmokes.eoin 

AAA Smokes 
PO Box 457 

Big Stone Gap, VA 24219 
(88^ 776-2099 

www4mbakismoke8.com 

AabaldSraokes.com 
4201 Yale BtvdNE Suite G 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
(505)344-9643 

www.affordablecjgs.com 

Affordablecigs.com 

www.amertcandgarettesltop.oom 

americancigaretteshop.com ' ' 
Winston-Salem, NC 

www4UTowheadsmokes.com 

AnowHeadStnokes.com 
POBox2l7 
Collins, NY 14034 
(866) 632-0588 
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dganrUt! VendtiiH* Web ulle Adihewiee-aiitf 
Olbor Ctintaci InfontmlkHi.- 



www.atozsmokes&op.coin 

AtoZSiuokeShop.com 
6906 W Seltice Way 
Post Falls, ID 
(977)292-0009 



www.awesomesmoke 9.safesliopper .com 

Awest)mesmokes.com 
(866) 221-8423 

www.1>arbislmtt$ .com 

Barbi’s Butts 
6648 Rt 417 
KUl Buck, NY 14748 
(888)883-3433 

www.bigbd.com 

Big Bear's Sales; 

(888) 491-8779 

www.blgcMefclgarette8.coin 

BigChiefCigarettes.com 
PO Box 645 
Grundy. VA 24614 
(800)658B711 

www.bigindiaii.com 

Big Indian Smoke Shop 
1106 Rte 438 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800)898-9040 
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AppmmHk lb lint of GAO-Mciitlflod Infcfaat 
OgBf«?Uf! V«tiiSon»’ WdbNllfl Adilrmomi «ari 
OUmy Coolaci Infonnsfioa 



www.bi88lxsmoice8<€om 

Big Six Smokes 
PO Box 467 

Big Stone Gap» VA 24219 
^8^77S-2099 

www.black|ftawtot>acco.com 

Black Paw Tobacco 

1375 Woodchuck Rd 

Irving, NY 14081 

(888) 860^0 or (716) 549-7745 

www.bncktowntradhig.com 

Bucktown Tobacco 
POBOX207 
Irving, NY 14081 
(888)802<9661 

www.bndlgetcigBrettes.com 

BudgetCigarettes.com 
Ashland, KY 
(866)640-7158 

www.bnlkcigs.com 

BuIkCigs.com 

VA 

www.bnydiscoontdgarettes.com 

BuyDiscountCigarettes.^x)m 
250 Sheep Springs Circle 
Jemez Pueblo, NM 87024 
(888)437^797 
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CI]pu«RU« V«adof»’ W«b nH« Adtlremm and 
OtlM!r Contact Informatioit 



wwwxaroUnadgarattes.com 

CarolinaCigarettes.com 
Winston-Salem, NC 

www.dieapcigsnis.com 



Cheap Smoke 
4340 Sanlta Ct Suite F 
Louisville, KV ^)213 
^77)367.6653 

www.cheapsinokesbyiiiall.coin 

CheapSmokeshyMail.com 

POBox23 

Salamanca, NY 14779 . 

(868)391-1199 

www.dgBHiofcel.com 

CigSimokel.coin 
2287 $ RidgewcKKlAve 
South Dayton, FL 321 19 
(38^760-8884 

www.dgarettc-networfc.com 

Cigarette Network.Com 

POBox224 

Silver Creek, NY 14136 

(716)934-2627 
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Apixsmllx f T< Lint of Internet 

CtKareUe Viindom’ Web nlia AdtlrmaitM and 
Otbt'^ Conianl Infonnallou 



www.dgarettesavers.com 

CigaretteSavers.com 

CB8^38S-1964 

www.cigarettesliop.coin 

Nambe Tobacco Shop 
PO Box 3252 Pojoaipie Station 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
( 505 ) 455^7 

www.cigarette8pecial8.com 

Cigarette^cia]s.com 
250 She^ Springs Circle 
Jeniez Pueblo, NM 87024 
(888) 437-9797 

www.dgarettes41es8.org 

Cigarettes 4 Less 
(804)402-2100 

www.cigarette8amerlca.com 

CigarettesAmericacom 

(88^388-1964 

www.dgarette8andtire8.com 

Cigarettes and Hies 
PO Box 336 
SiOamanca, NY 14070 
(866)887-5777 
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www.cIgarettes-and-tobaccO'OiiUne.coiD 

Clgarettes-And-Tobacco-Online.com 
PO Box 376 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(88^ 438-8745 

www.cigarette8byinail.com 

eSmokes.com 
POBOX998 
LoweU.NC 28098 
(877)304-1808 

www.dgarettesexpres8.com 

CigaFettesBxpress.com 
31 Church St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 613-2447 . 

www.dgarette8forcents.safeshopper.com 

Cigarettes for Cents 
(866) 221-8423 

www.dgarette9-oatlet.net 

Cigarettes-Outletnet 

(888)438^745 

www.cigarettesandmore.com 

Cigarettes And More 
PO Box 16 
VersaiUes, NY 14168 
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Appendix H: Unt of O AO- Identified Internet 
Clgnmlte Vendoni’ Wel> nlto AdilrnwHw and 
filiier Contnel liirormatioii 



www.digarettesforless.coni 

ClgaiettesForLess.cc mi 
Fulton, KY 42041 
(877)865-9818 

www.dgarettesoiily.coin 

QgaiettesOiily.com 
1525 Cayuga Rd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(888) 203-7604 

www.cigarette8seiitdirect.coin 

Cigarettes S.E.N.T Direct 
PO Box 199 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800) 288-1416 

www.cigarettewizard.com 

CigaretteWizai’d.com 
25 Church St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 48S^55 

WWW .cigexpress .com 

cigexpress.com 
PO 80x 9936 
Richmond, VA 23228 
(804) 673-9825 



www.cigmarket.com 

CigMarket.com 
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Appcndlir lit Mnt of CiAO-ldcntlflcd Intftrnnt 
Ci|{ArKf4.« Vondoni' Wob Hil«t AdilmwMW and 
Otlh«!r C<intacl IiirorinalJoii 



www.cigoatlet.coia 

Cigoutletcom 
1303 Gnunman Dr 
Richmond. VA 23229 
(888) 901-^01 

www.dgs4clieap.coin 

aGS4CHEAP,com 

VA 

www.cigs4€ree . com 

Cigs4free.com 
PO Box 144 
Gowanda, NY 14070 
(866) 244-7373 

www.cigsonline .com 

CigsOnLine 
Shelby. NC 
(704) 471-1006 

www.cigtec.com 

CigTec Tobacco 
303 Roxbiuy Industrial Gt 
Charles City. VA 23030 
(877) 966-66^ 

www.classacigarettes.com 

CLassACigarettes.com 
PO Box 185 
Gibsonville, NC 27249 
(366) 449-6505 or (888) 989-3191 
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Appendix II: r.lAt of fiAO'Idnnttfled Internet 
CIfpirell.« Vmidont’ Web Mile AdilreHneM and 
Olbe.r Ccinloet Inrormallciti 



wvm.classactsmokes.com 

Class Act Smokes 
27 Main St 

Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800)660-7114 

ersmo kes.com 

CR Smokes 

982 Route 488 

Irving, NY 14081 

(800) 603-3412 or (716) 649-5467 

www.crazywolfsmokeshop. CO m 

Crazy Wolf Smoke Shop 
PO Box 307 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(888) 282-4959 

www.crocodilelooiige . com 

The Crocodile Lounge 
PO Box 23 1 
Versailles, NY 14168 
(877) 532-1425 

www.cybercigacettes.coin 

ClgaretteSpeciaIs.com 
250 Sheep Springs Circle 
Jemez Pueblo, NM 87024 
(888) 437-9797 

www.cycocigs.com 

Cycocigs.com 
4201 Yale BlvdNESuiteG 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
(505) 344-9643 
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Appendix lit IJ«t of C AO-Identified Internet 
CtKareUe Veiidarn’ Wel» sll« Addrereven mid 
Ollier Conlael. Inrorinatlmi 



www.ilaiijiysto bacco . com 

Danny's Tobaccti.ctim 
(888) 792-1599 

www.deerpatlicig8.coin 

deerpathcigs.com 
(716) 945-1641 

www.dirtcheapcig.com 

dirtdtieapcig.com 
900 McGuire Ave Suite C 
Paducah, KY 42001 
(888) 808-2447 

WWW. diacoiintclgarette. com 

Discount Qgarette Outlet 
PO Box 2234 
Tifton, GA 31793 

www.disconiitcigarettesceiiter.com 

Discount Cigarettes Center 
Lexington, KY 

www.discomitcigarettesdn. com 

DiscountCigarettes4U.com 
(866) 976-6646 

www.discoimt-tobacco.com 

Discount-Tobacco.com 
Pulton, KY 42041 
(877) 865-9818 
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ApiKUidIx 111 Uirt "of <3AO-ld6iitffi«4l Internet 
Clj{n.mU« Vendom’ Web' Nile Addreteten and 
Other Coniacl fiilbrutalioM 



www.discoimtedcigarettes.coin 

discountecicigarettes.coin 

NC 

www.drivetlinisinokesabp.com 

Drive Thru Smoke Shop 
POBoxT 

Lewiston, NY 14092 
C86Q 232-2932 

vnvw.dntyfireetaxfiree.com 

Dutyfireetaxfiree 
PO Box 377 
Irving, 2fY 14081 
(877)853-6645 

www.eclg.com 

ecig.com 

(877)999-3244 

www.ezsmokes.hiz 

EZSmokes.biz 
1 1 126 Southwestern Bivd 
Irving, NY 14081 ' 

(866) 766-5370 or (716) 549-1 134 

www.eztobacco.com 

EZ Tobacco 
PO Box 6l3 
Grundy, VA 24614 
(866) 398-6222 
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Afipcodtx Ils-ttet: of GAO>Idcnllflod fnfnntet 
CigafrUfiVoaflunt* A^ rm m ui and 

OliirxCottlanl InTorntstJoa 



www.htglilanderdgarettefl.com 

Hi^lander Discomit Cigarettes 
370 Fair Oak St 
Salamanca. NY 147^ 
(868)849-9704 

www.hooQ^sappertiGfcer.cora 

HootySapperTicker 

(86^4608928 

www.hot-enCcom 

Honor Our Treaties Enterprises 
POBOX137 
Irving, NY 1W81 
(888)8298643 

www.lndtan8mokesoidine.com 

Indian Smokes Online 

^amanca^NY 

(866)8404500 

www.4ro4noiflconiiectlon.coni 

iroquds GonnecUon 
1567HaieRd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(877)6748283 

wwwJro 4 noifl|ilirect.coin 

Iroquois tobacco Direct 

8665Rt2l9 

KiU Buck, NY 44748 

(888)9098509 
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Appendix TTt Lint of GAO-ldcntlflrd Interact 
CI|{arRlt« Vtindofif* Wohnlia AdtlrtmNm and 
Other Cu atari Inronnalluii 



wwwjoe8inoke.com 

Joe^oke.com 
POBoxU 
Lawtons, NY 14091 
(877) 874-5262 

wwwJceweeiuiwba7.coBi 

Keweenaw Bay Trading Post 
PO Box 545 
Baraga, Ml 49908 
(88^4384^7^ or (906> 524-2922 

www.kinbiiclEUtulingpost.coin 

Kill Buck Trading Post 
PO Box 294 
KUI Buck, NY 14748 
(800)290-8788 

lasmokesllop.com 

Lou Ann's Smoke Shop 

POBOX460 

CoOins, NY 14084 

(716) 532-1181 or {877) 632-1181 

www.lightiipforles8.8afeshopper.com 

LightUpFocLess.com 

(888)222-8423 

wwwJightenMip.com 

Lightem-Up Smoke Shop 
(208) *237.7331 
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Appendix III UntofGAO'Identtflod Internet 
Cij{amU.e Vflndnm' W«diMlt« AdilrofOfen and 
Olin^r CoiUanl Inrormation 



www.lone oak Jiet 

Lone Oak.net 
PO Box 224 
SUver Creek. NY 14136 
(888)842-0192 

www.longtrailsmokes. com 

Long TVaU Smokes 
PO Box 1274 
Lewiston, NY 14092 
(877)598-2447 

www.lowcostcigarett^.coni 

lowcostcigarettes.cbm 
PO Box 391 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(888) 245-8807 

www.nativesale .com 

Native Sale.com 
(800) 934-2293 

www.ncdgarettes.com 

North Carolina Ggarettes & 
Tobacco Products 
1 78 Hood Swamp Rd 
Goldsboro, NC 27534 
(919) 778-1837 

wwwaiotaxsmokes.com 

no tax SM0KES.com 
68 Main St 

Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 532-6961 
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Appendix ITj I.l«t of ftAO-ldontfflcd Internet 
f'lftareUe Vendom* Web nII« AdflrnMNw and 
Oth<n' Cottlacl litronnallDn 



vrww.ojibwas.com 

Ojibwas Trading Post 
1358 Cayuga Rd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800)490-7999 

www.otdirect.com 

OT Directcom 
PC Box 246 
Brant. NY 14027 
(716) a37-0405 

WWW .paiatesmokeshops. com 

Las Vegas Paiute Smoke Shop 
1225 North Main St 
Las Vegas, NV 89101 
(702)387-6433 

www.paylesscigs.com 

Pay Less Cigs.com 
717 West 33rd St 
Richmond. VA 23225 
(804) 232-3660 or (800) 828-9522 

www.peajcepix>e tobacco . com 

Peace Pipe Tobacco Shoppe 
22 Broad St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(877) 876-6536 

www.poospatnksmokeshop .com 



Poospatuk Smoke Shop 
NY 

(877) 234-6282 
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Appcndiir Tit I.lKt of OAO-ldctirtflcd Intortmt 
Ciiputrii*; VondiirM’ W«b nHa Adtiroicwst and 
Ol^tr Coulacl. (itroriiuilioii 



www.pnf&utuffoiiline .com 

Puff n Stuff Online 
NY 

WWW. raacbresortsmokeshop.org 

Ranch Resort Smoke Shop 
PO Box 92 

Wyandotte, OK 74340 
(877) 884-1444 

www.red natioiito!)acco.com 

Red Nation Tobacco Co. 

888 ^2 Broad St E^t 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(877) 945-0704 

WWW. reservadoncigs . com 

deeipathcigs.com 
(716) 945-1641 

www.rezonline.com 

The Rez Online Smoke Shop 
986 Bloomingdale Rd 
Basom, NY 14013 
(800) 468-8805 

www.ronsamokeshop.coin 

Ron’s Smoke Shop 
5001 W State St 
Allegany, NY 14706 
(888) 280-7100 
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Appendix ll< IJ«t of CIAO-Mcnrtfled Iirtemet 
ClgareU e VendorN’ We1> kIi« Adilrewnw and 
Ot her Coti(«cl InformRlIoii 



www.salamancadgaretteoutlet.com 

Salamanca Cigarette Outlet 
594 E State St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(888) 945-0203 

www.salamancaoutlet.cora 

Salamanca Ggaiette Outlet 
594 E State St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(888) 945-0203 

www.saveondgarettes.coin 

Save on Cigarettes 
PO Box 74035 
Richmond, YA 23236 
(877) 375-5987 

www.senecaliAwk.com 

Seneca Hawk Smoke Shop 
PO Box 278 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800)580-7116 

www.senecaselecttobacco.bigstep.com 

Seneca Select Tobacco 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(866) 393-8058 

www.senecasmokes.c om 

Seneca Smokes 
5216 Chew Road 
Sanborn, NY 14132 
(877) 234-2447 
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Appendix II* List of GAO- Identified Internet 
ClgareUe Vendors’ WnItnHn Adilr«Kiie?i and 
Olhnr Cttniael liiroriiralloii 



www.senecasmokesliop.com 

Seneca Smokeshop 
PO Box 30 
Irving, NY 14081 
(888) 876-1935 

www.senecas.com 

Senecas Trading Post 
1358 Cayuga Rd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(716) 540m5 

www.shopzmart.com 

Shopzmart- 

VA 

(877) 729-6949 

www.smokesgalore.com 

Smoke Signals 
PO Box 246 
Brant, NY 14027 
(800) 272-1743 

www.smokestix.com 

La^ L Tobaccos.com 
NM 

(877) 782-3777 

smo kewithus.co m 

Smoke With Us 
357 MiJestrip Rd 
Irving. NY 14081 
(800) ^9-0885 
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Appendix lit LlHtof GAO-ldcnHfted Internet 
ClgareUr Veodont* Web hUa AdilreiineH and 
Ot her Contact liifbrniatloii 



www.smokemclieap.coin 

Smo keincheap .com 
PO Box 377 
Irving, NY 14081 
(877) 225-5201 

smokemcbeapcigs.com 

SmokemCheapCIgs.com 
PO Box 767 
Basom, NY 14013 
(866) 542-7141 

www.smokerstalioii.com 

Smoker Station 
PO Box 236 
Sanborn, NY 14132 

www.smokersden.com 

Smoker’s Den 

9 Squaw Ln 

Mastic, NY 11960 

(631) 396-7941 or (877) 396-7473 

smokersiirst.com 

smokersfirst.com 
1 1937 Burning Springs Rri 
Perrysburg^ NY 14129 
(800)436-0460 

www.smokesailvantage.com 

Tobacco Advantage 
2227 Plantside Dr 
Louisville, KY 40299 
(877)428-3244 
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Appendix III f Jftt oTGAO-Mctittflod Internet 
njlxreUe VendiirK* W«d>Hll« Adilramieti and 
Oltu^r Ci>nljK;i. f iilbmxBlJon 



www^moke6>direct,co]n 

SmoVes-^Urectcom 
12019 ShelbyviUeRd 
Louisville. KY 40243 
(877)297-i232i or <502) 254-9463 

www.smolEesoiitletiiuill.com 

SinokesOutletMaU.cotn 
PO Box 71 
VensaiUes, NY 14168 
(877)287-7726 . , 

www.smoke$^pirit8.cem 

Cheap Smokes 
501 WllthSt 
Newport, KY 41071 
(866) 247-2447 

www.smoke)»e jEiiress.eo m 

Smokey*s Biipress 
44 14 jitnmerson In 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800) 535-1489 

www.smokiii41ess.c<mi 

Smoldn 4 Less 
PO Box 457 

Big Stone Gap, VA 24219 
(888) 776-2099 

www.smoKliie&,com 

Smoldn EZ 
NY 

(800) 3048685 
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AppcsMx IfitJ»toft3A04dcatilk)d Inters 
CtK^nfCte V(Toilc»nr W«4>»ll« Addrf!MMCM«nd 
OUh^t CoBtarl. falbnnsAhtn- 



www.smoUntartle;com 

Smoldn Turtle 
POBox607 
ColUns, NY 14034 
<B77) 532-4414 

www.^ckai>toliacGO .com 

Stock Up Tobacco 
POBOX48 
Steamburg. NY 14783 
(888)265-3405 

www.simda^crcisai^ttea;c^ 

Sun Dancer Cigarettes 
1494 Cayuga Rd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(877)4364)373 

www.8<i3ies8mokefiliotp.com 

Susie^ Smoke Shop 
POBox73 
Paducah, iCY 42002 
<270)441-7632 

www.taxfireedgarettes.com 

Tax Free Cigarettes.com 
12160 Brant Reservation Rd 
Irving, NY 14081 
(716) 549-0490 or (888) .5694)4 10 

wwwdiireefeatlier8t(d)acco.com 

Three, Feafiieis Tobacco 
POBox43 
^rant, NY 14027 
(866) 549-7249 
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Appendix lit IJflt of GAO'Identifled Internet 
CljptrKUeTnndorH’.WcibHUe Addrniweti and- 
Ol lier ConiacL liifomnitloii 



www.threesisterssniolies.coni 

Three Sistere Smoke 
PO Box 444 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
C877) 946-2861 

www.tobaccobymail. com 

Tobacco By Mail 
PO Box 0025 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 419-1907 

www.tobaccoj oe.com 

A10gs.com 
PO Box 36837 
Albuquerque, NM 87176 
(866)264-4060 

www.tobaccosoarce.com 

Allegany Trail Enterprises 
702 Broad St 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 427-9713 or (716) 945-6147 

www.tobaccoxpress.com 

TCibaccoXpress 
25 Church St , 

Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 634-9882 

www.traTelingsmoke.com 

Traveling Smoke 
NY 

(888) 3284043 
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Appendix lit of CAO-IdonHflcd Internet. 
Cigamlte Vendora' W«l> hI1« Adilreme» And 
Other ConfaeL liirurinAliori 



www.tartlebacksmoke8hop.com 

Turtleback Smoke Shop 
NY 

(877)831-5480 

www.twowaysm okes.com 

Two Way Smokes.com 
1 1326 Famham Rd/Rt 20 
Irving, NY 14081 
(800) 588-2359 or (877) 889-6929 

www.valnesmokes .com 

ValueSmokes.com 
3350 Chadbury Dr 
Concord, NC 28027 

WWW. warpathsmokeshop. com 

Warpath Smoke Shop 
Nth 165Hwy95 
Plummer, ID 83851 
(208) 686-0217 

www.woUpacktobacco.com 

WoUPaekTobacco.com 
636 WUdwood Ave 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(800) 316-7636 

WWW. wol fdento bacco.com 

Wolfs Den Tobacco 
PO Box 503 
Salamanca, NY 14779 
(866) 425-8182 
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Appendix lit IJ«t of f I AO- Identified Internet 
cigareUe Vnndont’ Webnile Addrnwieit and 
Olher ConlAeL liiforinaLlfm 



WWW. wol fe run. CO m 

Wolfs Riui 
1412 Rt 438 
Irving, NY 14081 
(888) 532-2001 

www.w2r.com/qnAkertradingco 

Quaker Trading Co 
Box 1 #1701, Route 280 
Steainburg, NY 14783 
(877) 945-3495 
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Appendix III: Comments from the 
Department of Justice 




us. Dqnrtmeot of Justice 






. Joly22,2002 

Full U Xanes 
Directoi; Justice bsues 
U.S. Genenl Accmmting OHice 
441G5tttc«.NW 
WasIuugtQii, O.C. 

Dear dffr. Jones; 

8, aOQ3. ihe Getuzal A cc o mitin g OflEce (OAO) provided tite Depanmeat of Justtoe 
(D^ mpu3 of ita dnn report ;*IKmiNCTClQAl(BnBSALBs; Ghrins ATF Investigative 
AtttnOitiy' J)4ay ioqnovo Rquvtiog and EnGKcemeot.'* The draft ares reviewed by 

rqpnnaiutivesor U^Ctinuns) Dmsiaa. Uia Executive Office £or United States Attoroeys. and 

ft* plederti Biumu of favestigatimi. Tte DO/ ii pmviJmg cnclocad minor oomment* for 

jnmr considenition end noderetand tbal they will be tncoiponitcd as appropriate. 

Il^eftgonnnacntswiUbebaKfictalincompleluigftefiitsldrMaune^ rfyonhavoony 

({Ufotioits oooceniina the Dcpailiiiem’a eonmoits jroi may contact me on ^02) S14-0469. 



Sincerely. 




VkUc L. Sloan 
Director. Audit liaison OSlce 
Justice Managemcol Division 



Bndosure 
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App<^nd1x irii Conitnetit3» fW»m th« Department 
of JuKLict) 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE COMMafTS 
oa tbo Gecexal Actouzxtmf OIEco Draft Rcpoit 
'T^'TEJl^T^ CIOarettb Sales: Oiv^ aTF lavesti^ve Aiuhority 
May Lnprovc Rqrarting and EnforocmcoT 

1- Pages 3. 9. c odl4. Th» report states that several Unitol Sbito Artoincya Offices 

(USAOsJ refl a a d requests for asrisunco by stale outhoritjei by declining tp Icttea 

^fbnuiits tnteraet vcodara ofths/eniems Act and doeetmgtbcircaii^iance with dis 
»to yc« Generally. FedentpnKecuiots do not ifiuaRftviaoiyoptiuooi about piosecntive 
Tnattas, as subsequently be presented with tbe need to make an {tctoal decisian 

based oaspectficfiKcts. The issuance of tush opinions might cicate die basts Cura legal 
dispute, if ■ mdjsequont piosecuticn woio i nwHi^ kni 

2. EflRSLSfcWAK- The report cttrectty notes that a Federal Omul Jury in Aiaska returned a 

'*DOhmebiir*dbduiiiigtotndictinapaiticiila^ While Rnlc 6(c) of lbs Federal 

Rnles of Crinmud ProGcdioe bars (be XKlf fioa discussing niatcera bdbre a Craad /toy, 
however as a matter ofpubUoteconlL a Federal seizure of l^yi.OQO uuing 

fifom (he same nutter wu t^heM by ttte 9^ Circuit after a 1^ challenge by the seUer. 
This seizure impoaed a tubstamial loss the seller. 

ft te also in^ortaitt to note tlut Aladm, like otlKT states; has a state fehmy law shnflorto 
the ieoktns Ac^ hut with a tnudi heavier pennl^. While eotisldeiations ai<d 

pro&sxiaaal obbgalio tis predude (bo DOl ftom diccossing thodetenniiuitive ftets in a 
paitioulv cas^ a oamber of eonrideraifanB apply to all such caae* wh :«t a crtin»r.iit 
proscculioti is proposed. 

Fhst, thane must be fttfficttat tdaiisstbloevidciica to prove ctayeleneot of a particular 
Fcdroalofrcnsob^yoDdaffissooabledoabt Seau^ in cases where alternative moans of 
eoforoeiiwat atirt; aiudi as a aiste p rose c u tion or civil or adniniatratiTe enfhmw twyif 
Undtaa States Attonteys’ ollice roust cunslder bodi the most effective and efficieiif 
enfbrccniont approach as well as the governmenta] entiry V7ith (he gre a leat intaost in 
enforcement it most also consider coanxMiiDg dkanands fhrcesouicGs. Tbsse 
crouidetsiiims, aa wcU aa oCber-flKtoia Out. enust be taken into accouid in deciding to 
seek a Federal proasnitias, ane more fblty set out in The Princ^lev of Federal 
Prosecatioo found in section 9-27 of the Unfad States A t tomevi* MmuaL Additionally, 
United Statu Attorn^* offices must coosidn'wlua legal unpedtiDaus and 
fagbt be raised in a proposed roosccuflen. Fro* instance, if the potential is 

rithtf an Indiaii TVite ortho alleged vlolarton cccuiied on a reservation, the potcniial 
effect of a daim of sonrezeignty must be considered. 

3. no OAO mentions the reluctance ofUSAOs to purouemisdaneanor Jenkins 

Act violations, hut dwa sot ezploie orsnggest the creatioa of a (elonyofrerBe. 
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Appendix IV: Comments from the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 




OaPARTMENT OF TNCTReASURY 
BUREAU OP AUCOHOU TOBACCO AMD FIREARMS 
WA9KIM6TOM. oc a 02 SB 

•.‘(.•L 19 



Kr. ?3ul L. Jonas 

DlrectoEi Taic Administration and Justice 
United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 

Dear Xx. Jones: 

This is In response to your letter dated July B, 2002, to 
Secretary Paul H, O'Moill. You forwarded a draft copy of a 
report entitled Internet Cigarette Sales: Giving ATi' 
Investigative Autliority Hay Iinprove Reporting and 
Hr.forcement {GAO-02-743) , 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Pireamui {ATr) xeccnmends 
that the report include and emphasize the need for the 
penalty provision of the Jentir.s Act to bo changed fron a 
misdemeanor to a felony. These changes are needed to 
address the seriousness of the violations and to ensure that 
the cases are accepted for prosecution. The Increased 
penalty would deter individuals from violating the Jenkins 
Act reqjuiresDSnts and increase the likelihood of prosecution, 
While the report concludes that a jurisdiction change from 
the Tederal Bureau of Investigations to ATP would result in 
increased enforcement of the Jenkins Act, without a 
concurrent incresso in the penalty, U.S. Attorneys may 
ccr.tinuQ to decline to prosecute the misdemeanor cases. 

There are other legislative changes that might assist States 
in the collection of their excise taxes on ciqarettas sold 
over Che Incerret. These legislative changes could parullal 
current laws governing or restricting the shlptent of 
alcohol beverage products: 



• The WeUs-Kenyon Act, 27 DSC 122, wae recently amended 
to give States the authority to seek injunctions 
directly in the Federal Dldtrict Court to provont 
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' Appendix rV« Co mni c nto tVon tbe Rnreau of 
Alr(ihol»;Ti>ba(xo and Flroanot* * 



Mr. Paul L. Jonos 

buatnesaeo from shipping alcohol directly to their 
residonC*. A aimilar provision to amend the Jenkins 
Act in 15 use- 378 to allow States to enjoin violations 
of. this Act could allow. States to further prevent 
violations of the Act without havlr.g to rely on O.S 
Attorneys ; 

• Under 10 DSC 1716CfK individuals may not send 
alcoholic beverage products through the 0,S. Postal 
Service. This provision could be emended to also 
prohibit the mailing of cigarettes or other tobacco 
products through the u.s. Postal Service; and 

• For other cemmors carriers such as pedoral Express or 
DPSi 18 use Chapter 50 fSections 1261 et seq.l 
restricts how the carriers may ship alcohol. For 
instance, these provisions require bills of lading to 
acconpany the shipnent, delivery only to the consignee, 
and prohibit cash on delivery shipments. Common 
carriers violating such provisions are subject to a 
film and/or imprisonnvent of not more than X year, 
legislative provisions mcxdeled after this chapter zo 
restrict the delivery of cigarettes could include 
axmiler provisions^ zequleenuinns for comnan carriers to 
notify states of their shipments, or for common 
carriers to pbtain proof of age prior to delivery of 
the cigarettes. 

We hope this Infomaticn is helpful to you in r«»ponding to 
Mr. Jones. Please let me know if we can be of further 
assistance . 



Sincerely yours. 



/ Jemes A. Zemnillo 
Chief, Policy and Planning Staff 
Office of Alcohol and Tobacco 
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Prepared Statement of Au Davoudi 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for providing me with an opport\mity to rei^ond to the 
testimony presented at the Subcommittee hearing held last Thursday, May 1, 2003, 
on HR 1839, the Youth Smoking Prevention and State Revenue Enforcement Act. 

I woiild like to thank Representative Green and Representative Pence for taking 
the lead on this important issue, and the Subcommittee on beginning the debate on 
the important issues of preventing sales of tobacco products to minors and assuring 
that appUcable taxes are paid to the states on tobacco sales. 

My statements are submitted for the record as the President of OLTRA, Inc., the 
Online Tobacco Retailers Association. In 2001, OLTRA was founded by a small, con- 
cerned group of Internet tobacco retailers to bring standards of serWce through self- 
regulation to the. domestic Internet tobacco industry. Over the past two years, 
OLTRA has ^own in membership and implemented a number of poUcies designed 
to prevent the sale of tobacco products to minors through online retailers. OLTTIA 
is committed to these measures, and to legal age verification. While OLTRA mem- 
bers are, for the most part, small they are not “fly-by night” operations, as asserted 
by the Campaign For Tobacco Free Kids. 

OLTRA members sell goods, including non-tobacco products, to over one^ million 
consumers nationwide. OLTRA members actively market their products* to the esti- 
mated 20% of the U.S. adult population considered to be regular smokers. We agree 
with NACS, that while controversial, tobacco is a legal product that is important 
to the economic viabihty of a large number of commimities in the United States. 
OLTRA members sell tobacco products solely to adults for personal use. To this end, 
.we employ the same precautions that are used for other age-restricted products, 
such as wine and beer, sold directly to consumers over the Internet. 

OLTRA members are truly small businesses, embracing the entrepreneurial spirit 
characteristic of the United States since its foundation. OLTRA members, some of 
which also own local convenience stores, employ approximately 1,500 people in ten 
states. A significant number of OLTRA member Internet tobacco companies are 
businesses operated by Native American tribes in New York State and New Mexico, 
supporting communities on tribal land and providing jobs in communities tradition- 
ally facing high levels of unemployment. Internet tobacco retailers are also located 
in important tobacco-growing states such as Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
North Carohna. 

The online tobacco industry reahzes that a perception exists that it sells tobacco 
to minors, fails to pay taxes, and sells contraband and counterfeit cigarettes. This 
perception is not true of OLTRA’s members. In fact, OLTRA has worked to adopt 
responsible business practices, including: secure onhne ordering, a clearly stated re- 
fund/exchange policy, accurate product identification, clearly stated company contact 
information, live customer support, posted business hours, forbidding purchases 
made with the intent of resale, prohibiting language on websites about cigarettes 
being tax free or duty free, mandating a strict age verification system and imposing 
a reqmrement of sale only to adults 21 years of age and older (imposing an addi- 
tional three years above the age of 18). 

Because local convenience stores are boimd by exclusive contracts with “Big To- 
bacco” manufacturers, they cannot offer consumers the same access to brands as can 
Internet tobacco retailers. OLTRA member retailers provide consumers with access 
to a wide variety of products, including those not available in local convenience 
stores. This gives consumers greater choice among tobacco brands, including spe- 
cialty and boutique brands of tobacco products. Internet retailers ^so carry other 
consumer goods, such as rolling papers, lighters, candles, air filters, filter tips, fruit 
and candy, and dental products. 

Internet tobacco retailers sell to a growing market of adult consumers who seek 
greater choice, better customer service, the convenience of direct delivery and lower 
prices. 



THE BUSINESS MODEL OF ONLINE RETAILERS 

like other Internet retailers, OLTRA’s members have adopted a business model 
in hne with the U.S. Supreme Court’s landmark decision Quill v. North DakotUy 504 
U.S. 298 (1992). Quill held that an out-of-state seller of goods, whose only contacts 
with a state are by mail or common carrier, lacks the physical presence required 
by the Commerce Clause for the state to impose sales and use taxes upon the sell- 
er’s transactions with citizens of their states. The state’s imposition of such a use 
tax would place an unconstitutional burden on interstate commerce. 

Following the lead of other retailers of age-restricted products, such as wine, and 
Internet businesses, like Amazon.com, eBay and Yahoo!, OLTRA members pay ap- 
pUcable federal and state taxes in the states in which they have a physical presence. 
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With over 7,600 individual taxing jurisdictions in existence, the cost of complying 
with each jurisdiction’s tax laws would put most Internet retailers out of business. 
QuilVs bright line rule allows Internet retailers to remain in business and pay taxes 
to those states in which they have a physical nexus. Excise taxes are included in 
this bright-line rule. OLTRA members pay all federal excise taxes and applicable 
taxes in the states in which they are located or have a physical presence. Until the 
states are able to agree to simplify sales and use taxes and ease the collection and 
remission of sales taxes by out-of-state retailers, the rule set forth in Quill applies. 

Requiring the retailers to collect and remit taxes to the states would change the 
Quill standard for one particular type of product — cigarettes. No other product, age- 
restricted or non-age-restricted, would face the same change. Cigarettes should be 
treated hke all other products. Congress should not change the Quill standard for 
cigarettes unless it also changes the standard for books, music, clothing, wine and 
other legal products. 

OLTRA members support a uniform nationwide system for all Internet, telephone, 
and mail order retailers to collect and remit applicable taxes directly to state taxing 
authorities. Such a uniform system, currently being addressed by the Streamlined 
Sales Tax Project, would be vastly more efficient as a means of tax collection than 
an ad hoc, piecemeal approach targeting a single type of consumer product. 

HR 1839 would not be uniform, efficient, or e&ctive. It is not uiniform because 
it would exacerbate the disparate treatment of Internet tobacco retailers. It wotild 
compel them, unlike all other interstate retailers, to participate in the tax collection 
process. Giving individual states the authority to bring actions against retailers 
would lead to a patchwork of different enforcement decisions in each state. There 
is no rational basis for this unequal treatment. 

It would impose upon them the duplicative burden of filing reports under the Jen- 
kins Act, and would do so upon the heightened threat of felony penalties. Such pen- 
alties are not imposed on other retailers. The imposition of criminal penalties wotild 
be excessive, and sanctions shoiild be no greater than penalties for violation of FTC 
regulations governing the sale of consumer goods. 

It is difficult to conceive of a less efficient means of tax collection than reporting 
sales in the hope that sums can later be collected from consumers. Such an ap- 
proach increases the costs of collection, as each state, no matter how strained its 
budget, would have to invest in person-by-person collection of taxes on a few cartons 
of cigarettes at a time. Moreover, since no other sales of products across state lines 
are subject to this reporting and collection process, each state will have to hire ad 
hoc tax collectors to carry out this cumbersome program. The efficiencies that come 
from point-of-sale tax collection, and the attendant benefits to the States, wotild be 
lost. 

Turning over personal information to the states would raise significant privacy 
concerns. The states do not store consumer information in a secure or adequate 
manner. According to an article published in the March 26, 2003 edition of The 
Washington Posty “only 14 states, including Virginia, comply with federal mandates 
to help ensure the protection of computer systems that hold confidential information 
about millions of people.” 

The penalties proposed by groups such as the Campaign for Tobacco Free Kids 
woTild not stop the sale of tobacco products over the Internet. It would end the sade 
of these products by responsible retailers, like OLTRA’s members, and leave the 
door open to “fly-by night Internet retailers,” smuggling operations, foreign retailers 
and organized crime. It should be apparent that a uniform nationwide system for 
point-of-sale tax collection is a far hetter and more efficient means of collecting 
taxes. 

HR 1839 as drafted is also ineffective because it will not have the effect of col- 
lecting more tax revenues for the states. The Act does nothing to overcome the prob- 
lems inherent in the outdated process of reporting and collecting in each state. In- 
creasing the penalties would in fact be counterproductive, because it will have the 
effect of banning the sale of tobacco products to adxilt consumers over the Internet. 
In fact, it would drive consumers to seek out contraband and illegitimate tobacco 
products, once responsible retailers are put out of business. See Patrick Fleenor’s 
Cato Institute Policy Analysis No. 468, “Cig^ette Taxes, Black Markets and Crime: 
Lessons From New York’s 50 Year Losing Battle,” published February 6, 2003. An- 
other recent study, published by the Beacon Hill Institute at Suffolk University, 
states clearly that New York City^s tobacco tax increase “will generate less than half 
the revenue projected by New York City and will result in a net loss approaching 
$217rnmion.’^ 

Therefore, considerations of equality, efficiency and effectiveness warrant study 
and implementation of a point-of-sale means of ta^ collection, applicable to all retail- 
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ers xmder a uniform national system mandated by Congress. Any effort to address 
this issue should be consistent with such an approach. 

EFFORTS TO PREVENT SALES TO MINORS 

OLTI^ agrees with NACS that minors should not have access to tobacco and that 
no retailer should sell tobacco products to minors. OLTRA believes, however, that 
it is much further along in its efforts to prevent tobacco sales to minors than efforts 
by local convenience stores. While Mr. Armour’s stores may have adopted measures 
to prevent sales to minors, there are 133,976 other convenience stores across the 
coimtry (and probably a large number of other stores that sell tobacco products). A 
large percentage of these stores employ workers who more often than not do not 
verify that a tobacco purchaser is at least 18 years of age. 

One recent example of the ease with which minors can purchase tobacco products 
from convenience stores occurred in Massachusetts. As reported in the Boston Globe 
on May 1, 2003, “the number of stores illegally selling cigarettes to teenagers in 
Massachusetts more than tripled in the past year, after budget cuts forced health 
boards across the state to abandon their local inspection programs.” 

The Massachusetts Association of Health Boards (www.mahh.org) conducted an 
elaborate sting operation where minors, under adult supervision, attempted to pur- 
chase cigarettes in local stores in 68 Massachusetts cities and towns. In 2002, the 
average rate of illegal sales to minors in these towns was 9.3%. When these same 
locations were checked in February-April 2003, the average rate of illegal sales more 
than tripled to 29%. Teens visited 221 stores, and were able to purchase a pack of 
Marlboros fit)m 64 of those retailers. According to Cheryl Sbarra, Director of the To- 
bacco Control Program for MAHB, '‘Massachusetts has not seen the illegal sales to 
minors rate this high since 1995. It is more than twice the national average.” 

While Mr. Armour’s stores may have only had 4 instances of sales to minors out 
of several million transactions last year, these figures do not demonstrate the num- 
ber of minors that did not participate in a sting sale or were not caught. His fibres 
do not demonstrate that local convenience stores are preventing the sale of tobacco 
products to minors at a higher rate than OLTRA’s members. 

In contrast with the frequency of cigarette sales to minors by local convenience 
stores, minors face a number of barriers if they make similar attempts to purchase 
tobacco products from Internet retailers. 

The effectiveness of such measures can be empirically demonstrated. There is lit- 
tle evidence of minors purchasing tobacco products on the Internet. This is due to 
cost of the product, the cost of shipping, the required use of credit cards, the time 
taken for delivery, and the risk of parental detection, all of which discourages mi- 
nors from purchasing from online sources. Minors tend to purchase tobacco products 
from social sources or in local convenience stores in pack form, and not in cartons 
from Internet retailers, who have minimum sale requirements of one carton or 
more. 

OLTRA has instituted a policy mandating that its members only sell tobacco prod- 
ucts to individuals 21 years of age or older, and that its customers receive the prod- 
ucts they purchase through either the United Parcel Service age verification system 
or United States Postal Service restricted delivery system. 

Under the UPS system, a package cannot be dehvered to a consumer until an 
adult simature is received by a UPS driver. When this method of shipment is used, 
UPS will not leave the package at the customer’s doorstep or with a neighbor. The 
UPS driver cannot release the package or clear the delivery from his handheld mon- 
itor until he has verified that the recipient is an adult. The UPS driver will ask 
to see a government issuec^hoto identification card, verifying that the recipient is 
at least 21 years of age. UrS will not deliver a package to anyone under the age 
of 21. Once the package is delivered, a confirmation of delivery is sent to the re- 
tailer. This is the same system used successfully by the Wine Industry. 

When USPS Restricted Delivery is used. Postal delivery drivers must check the 
recipient’s identification before a package is tendered to a recipient. The Postal de- 
livery driver cannot leave the paclcage at the door of the customer or with a neigh- 
bor. A package sent by Restricted Delivery can only be delivered to the customer 
whose name is on file with the local Post Office (if a spouse is on file with the Post 
Office, the spouse can sign for the package). 

The Postal delivery driver must collect the signature of the recipient. Once the 
package has been delivered, a confirmation is sent to the retailer containing the 
name of the recipient. A retailer can also request that a copy of the recipient’s sig- 
nature be sent to the retailer by facsimile or e-mail. 

While packages sent USPS Restricted Delivery can be delivered to business ad- 
dresses, packages can only be delivered and signed for by the recipient or his au- 
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thorized agent (described above). USPS will not deliver a package to an individual 
who is not authorized to receive it. Tliis is done so that the Postal delivery driver 
can check the age and identity of the recipient and verify that the recipient is of 
legal age. 

OLTRA has adopted the following measures to prevent the sale of tobacco prod- 
ucts to minors from member websites: 

• Requiring each purchaser to create an account to purchase tobacco products. 

• On all new accounts, consumers must submit accurate name, age, address, 
credit card, and billing information, along with a copy of a government-issued 
photo ID. 

• Checking credit card information against an address verification system to 
prevent fraud. 

• Publishing clear statements that the sale of tobacco products to individuals 
21 years of age or under is prohibited. 

• Selling only to adults 21 years of age or older. 

• Notifying purchasers that it is a crime for individuals under the age of 18 to 
purchase cigarettes. 

• Notifying piuxhasers that their tobacco products are for personal use only and 
not for resale. 

• Refusing to sell tobacco products to any purchaser who does not provide accu- 
rate information. 

• Using the UPS Age Verification System for all first-time deliveries on new ac- 
counts (or USPS restricted delivery). UPS drivers must obtain an adult signa- 
ture and the recipient must present a photo ID to the driver proving that the 
recipient is of legal age to accept tobacco products, if the recipient appears 
to be under the age ofi27. This is the same system used to deliver other age- 
restricted products, including wine. 

• Placing prominent disclaimers on all websites stating that OLTRA members 
do not sell to minors. 

• Placing all required Federal warrdngs on member websites. 

Members have taken individual steps to employ further verification tools through 
third-party software, which checks consumer information against a variety of gov- 
ernment, credit reporting, DMV and other databases. Several members have also 
registered with NetNanny and s imil ar services, companies that produce software al- 
lowing parents to select which websites should be blocked from the view of their 
minor children on their own home computers. 

There are retailers, both online and brick and mortar, that do not verify the age 
of their purchasers. These retailers are not OLTRA members. OLTRA reviews the 
websites of its members, and if a website is not in compliance with the OLTRA 
standards, it will be removed from the organization. 

OLTRA believes that the only way to resolve age verification issues on Internet 
sales of tobacco products is through the adoption of national standards through fed- 
eral legislation, not through a patchwork of regulations by the individual states. 
OLTRA would support a federal standard on age verification, similar to those cur- 
rently utilized by (JLTRA members, to minimize the sale of tobacco products to mi- 
nors, as long as those procedures are economically viable and do not interfere with 
the significant benefits of purchasing over the Internet (secure ordering, better cus- 
tomer service, convenient and fast delivery and greater consumer choice). 

ENFORCEMENT BY STATE ATTORNEYS GENERAL 

OLTRA opposes the provision in HR 1839 which would ^ant to State AttoruOTS 
General the authority te bring actions against Internet retailers in federal coiirt tor 
violations of state and federal law. OLTRA is in favor of national standards and na- 
tional enforcement. Retaining enforcement with the federal government and not the 
states ensures a consistent body of law. Enforcement authority should remain with 
the federal government, rather than permit a variety of results based on the appli- 
cation of conflicting laws that vary from state to state. 

APPLICATION TO NATIVE AMERICAN RETAILERS 

A number of OLTRA members are Native American retailers located on tribal 
land. These retailers provide jobs in their communities, emplo 3 dng Native Ameri- 
cans, adding a technolo^cal infrastructure in areas previously burdened with high 
unemplo 3 ncnent and lacking in high tech jobs. 
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Native American retailers make up the largest percentage of Internet tobacco 
businesses. This statistic was evident in the GAO Report, which listed 87 of the 147 
Internet tobacco websites as being on Native American land. 

HR 1839 would end the sale of cigarettes from Native American retailers to non- 
tribe members and the passage of nR 1839 would expose Native American retailers 
to individual state laws, laws that do not now apply to Native American retailers 
because they would violate their sovereign rights, the Indian Commerce Clause and 
the Supremacy Clause of the United States Constitution. 

For example, as a sovereign Native American nation, the Seneca Nation and its 
members are immime from suits brought by any state. New York State has recog- 
nized that the Seneca Nation and its members have sovereign immunity. In 1997, 
Governor Pataki stated, “we respect your sovereignty amd, if the Legislature acts as 
I am requesting, you will have the right to sell tax-free gasoline and cigarettes free 
from interference from New York State” (emphasis added). See Santa Fe Natural To- 
bacco Co., Inc. V. Spitzer, Nos. 00 Civ. 7274 (LAP), 00 Civ. 7750 (LAP), 2001 U.S. 
Dist. LE^S 7548, 2001 WL 636441 (S.D.N.Y. June 8, 2001). This is particularly 
troubling in New York State, where the price of cigarettes has risen (framatically 
over the past year. As recently as May 3, 2003, New York Governor George Pataki 
stated that imposing state taxes on Native American retailers “would be extremely 
unrealistic.” 

This Subcommittee should work closely with OLTRA to ensure that tribal groups 
are able to have input into consideration of this bill, which will have a sigmficant 
impact on the economies of Native American tribes that sell tobacco products over 
the Internet. 



CONFLICTS WITH OTHER BILLS 

HR 1839, and other bills that may be introduced to regulate the sale of tobacco 
products over the Internet, may conflict with legislation currently under consider- 
ation. 

Four bills have been introduced on Internet tax issues, three would make perma- 
nent the Internet Tax Freedom Act (“ITFA”) first passed in 1998 and extended in 
2001. The IFTA expires on November 1, 2003. 

• HR 49, introduced by Remesentative Chris Cox, has 112 co-sponsors. On 
April 1, 2003, the House Subcommittee on Commercial and Administrative 
Law held a hearing on the bill. Testifying in support were: Hon. James Gil- 
more III, former Governor of Virginia, former Senator Jack Kemp (Director 
of Empower America), and Harris Miller, President of the Information Tech- 
nolopr Association of America (ITAA). 

Gilmore, a supporter of the original Internet Tax Moratorium passed in 
1998, testified in support of federal codification of a ‘Ibright-line” nexus stand- 
ard in line with the U.S. Supreme Court’s Quill decision. According to Gil- 
more, 

The cyber economy has blurred the application of many legal nexus rules. 
American businesses need clear and uniform tax rules. Therefore, Con- 
gress should codify nexus standards for sales taxes in a way that adapts 
the law of nexus to the New Economy and the new “dot com” business 
model. Codification of nexus would serve several important policy objec- 
tives: (1) provide businesses ‘l^right hne” rules in an otherwise confusing 
system of state-by-state nexus rules; (2) protect businesses, especially 
small businesses, from onerous tax collection burdens; (3) reduce the 
amount of costly litigation spurred by confusing nexus niles; (4) nurture 
the full growth and development of electronic commerce; and (5) give con- 
sumers and individual taxpayers who participate in Internet commerce 
a tax break. 

Kemp agreed with Gilmore, and also cited to the Quill decision in his testi- 
mony before the House Subcommittee. Kemp stated that “The central issue 
in the Internet tax debate is not Taimess’ as the NGA and some others would 
have us believe; it is taxation without representation. States have been 
trying for more than three decades to tax people and businesses that are lo- 
cated out-of-state because politicians are acutely aware non-residents can’t 
vote them out of office.” 

The final speaker, Harris Miller, testifed that ‘The Internet does not de- 
serve carve outs or special treatment. Neither does it deserve to become the 
tax pihata of 2003, hit by every revenue starved taxing jurisdiction in the 
country.” Miller discussed his support for the Quill decision, stating that the 
“ITAA believes that the states must simplify their tax systems and provide 
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bright line business activity tax nexus standards before seeking the authority 
to require remote sellers to collect sales tax on their behalf.” 

• S. 150, introduced bv Senator George Allen of Virginia and seven other co- 
sponsors. Senator Allen has been a strong supporter of efforts to remove bar- 
riers to free trade over the Internet. 

• S. 52, introduced by Senator Ron Wyden of Oregon and two other co-sponsors. 
Senator Wyden was an original sponsor of the Internet Tax Freedom Act in 
1998. 

• HR 1481, introduced by Representative Zoe Lofgren of California. This bill 
would extend the Internet tax moratorium to 2008. 

These bills, and their wide support in the House and Senate, demonstrate that 
the jurisdictional issue should be addressed for the sale of all products, not only to- 
bacco. 

HR 945, introduced by Representative Cliff Steams, and four co-sponsors, would 
exercise authority under the Commerce Clause to clearly establish jurisdictional 
boundaries over the commercial transactions of digital goo^ and services conducted 
through the Internet, 6md to foster stability and certainty over the treatment of such 
transactions. HR 945 would give the federal government, not the states, authority 
to regulate commerce in dimtal goods and services. If the federal government can 
assert authority over digital goods and services, why not apply this same standard 
equally to all goods? 

jBha^y, HR 1636, introduced by Representative Cliff Steams and twenty-two 
other co-sponsors, would protect and eimemce consiuner privacy over the Internet. 
The bill would preempt ‘Wy statutory law, common law, rule, or regulation of a 
State, or a political subdivision of a State, to the extent such law, rule, or regidation 
rdates to or affects the collection, use, sale, disclosure, retention, or dissemination 
of personally identifiable information in co mm erce- No State, or political subdivision 
of a State, may take any action to enforce this title.” This legislation could be inter- 

S reted as superseding state laws calling for the submission of confidential customer 
ata to state taxing authorities. 

SUMMARY 

I look forward to working with the Subcommittee to craft a bill that will deal rea- 
sonably with these vital issues. 

OhTELA. has adopted strict age verification policies 6md business standards for its 
members. It supports efforts to prevent the sale of tobacco products to minors. 
OLTRA supports the uniform enforcement of federal law by federal agencies, rather 
than g iving State Attorneys General the power to bring an action in federal courts. 

OLTRA’s members in starting tiieir businesses adopted a business model in line 
with the Quill decision, paying all federal excise taxes 6md applicable state taxes 
in the states in whidi member retailers are located or have a presence. OLTRA’s 
members, except for some of its Native Americem members, support efforts that 
would establish uniform standards for the collection 6md remission of applicable 
taxes to the states on all products, not just tobacco. 

I hope that these statements are helpful to the Subcommittee and I stand ready 
to testify before the Committee if asked. 
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ATTACHMENT 



OLTRA STANDARDS 



1 . Secure online ordering 



2. A ciearty stated refimd^exchange policy 



3. Customer information kept oonfidentlal - incorporate acceptable business starrdards with 
respect to protecting customer information 



4. Acciflrate product identification 



5. Clearly stated company contact information 



6; Live customer support 



7. Business hours listed on the site 



8. Approved age verification system 

A. On 1“ orders - Mandatory Adult Signature 

B. Date of Btdh on aff orders 

C. Pop-up somewhere on the sfte or entry page that requires the person to affirm 
that they are at least 21 years of age before they may purchase. 

D. We reoommentf en efectrohic age verffication system In addition to the 
above three rrrandates.*** 

9. OLTRA member companies must include the fotlowing statement on their websites: “AB 
applicable Federal taxes have been paid.* No language on the site about the cigarettes 
being tax'-free, duty-free... :No language or reference whatsoever to not reporting 
customer information to govemrnerit agencies. Language regarcffitg the privacy of the 
customers information is permissibte, OLTRA members are free to use the fbHowving 
language wtwh states that Ve have paid t^ taxes in the states where the purchase is 
consummated and that {consumer} should check with their, own taxing authodtias to 
detem^ their adtfitional fax liability. If eny. as the burden oTpaymenL if any. falls oii the 
consumer.* 



10. OLTRA members forbid purchase made wtth the intent fbr resale. Ordy safes to 
oon^imers for thefr own personal use wiB be permitted. Member oompanli^ must 
inciude Language stating *The8e tobacco products are for persortd oonsumptkx) only 
and by completing this transaction, you agree that these tobacco products are not for 
resale* on the ske. 



O 
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